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THE WEEK. 


— wo - 


THE chief event of the week has 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS: been the development of the 
AT HOME. Government proposal for an expe- 
dition up the Nile from Wady 

Halfa, to which we briefly referred last Saturday. 
The first news of the intention to send this expedi- 
tion was a great surprise to everybody, though too 
little was known as to its purpose and the reasons 
which had made it necessary to permit of its being 
discussed satisfactorily. A week has now elapsed 
since the first announcement was made, but the 
country is just as much in the dark now as it was 
a week ago with regard to the cause and the nature 
of the expedition. Mr. George Curzon has made a 
statement in Parliament on the subject, and there 
was to be a fuller discussion on the Egyptian Question 


‘as a whole in the House of Commons last night. But, 


unless the desired information was provided in the 
course of that discussion, no real light has been 
thrown upon the intentions of the Government. It 
is said that the expedition has been made necessary 
by the threatening attitude of the Dervishes on the 
Egyptian frontier; but no proof is forthcoming that 
there is any real danger in that quarter, whilst it is 
obvious that if the Dervishes were dangerous our 
best policy would be to meet them at Wady Halfa, 
instead of crossing the Nubian Desert and fighting 
them at Dongola, where they must necessarily be 
more formidable than they would be at Wady Halfa. 


ANOTHER reason given for the advance is 
that it will constitute a seasonable relief to the 
Italian force at Kassala. Indeed, Mr. Curzon dwelt 
strongly upon the duty we owed to the Italians. 
But, even if that duty were as imperative as Mr. 
Curzon alleges, it is difficult to see how we can 
assist the garrison of Kassala—supposing that it 
is still holding out—by sending an expedition 
to a point eight hundred miles from that fort- 
ress. This difficulty is increased by the fact 
that we are now told that the expedition will not 
advance for several months to come further south 
than Akasheb, a point some eighty miles distant 
from Wady Halfa. There are other rumours as to 
the real reasons for the expedition which point to a 
much more serious origin. According to these 
rumours, the Egyptian troops are to be sent up the 
Nile in order to be witbia striking distance of 
Khartoum in case that position should be threatened 
by any European expedition advancing from the 
south or the west. 





WHATEVER the cause may be, the plain fact 
remains that Ministers have as yet given us no 
justification of their newly adopted aggressive policy 
in Egypt. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that public opinion throughout the country should 
be strongly hostile to the movement. In the brief 
debate raised by Mr. Labouchere on Monday every 
authoritative voice condemned the expedition, and 
no condemnation was more severe than that pro- 
nounced by Mr. Courtney. Our past experiences 
in the Soudan have, indeed, been of such a char- 
acter that the bare thought of a renewal of the 
conflict of twelve years ago fills everybody with 
alarm. Itis true that since the death of the Mahdi 
the circumstances have changed. His successor, the 
Khalifa, if we may believe Slatin Pasha, the, only 
European who can speak with authority on the 
subject, has lost his hold upon the tribesmen, who 
are in almost open revolt against his merciless des- 
potism. It may not, therefore, be so formidable a 
task to invade the Sondan to-day as it was at the 
time of the last expedition. But,on the other hand, 
it is clear that we cannot do anything so likely to 
reunite the tribesmen as to send an armed force 
against them; whilst their disaffection and discon- 
tent make it very improbable that they will enter 
upon any aggressive movement against Egy pt. 


Ir the new policy is disliked at home, it is viewed 
with still greater disfavour abroad. The French 
newspapers openly proclaim their belief that we 
have undertaken this expedition for the purpose of 
putting an end, for the present, to discussions re- 
garding our position in Egypt; and they are free 
in their denunciations of what they regard as a 
characteristic piece of English hypocrisy. The 
German journalists sneer openly at the pretension 
that we are entering upon this war out of friend- 
thip for Italy; and even from Rome we have dis- 
quieting rumours—of which, however, we have no 
confirmation—as to a reconciliation between Italy 
and I’rance at our expense. Ia short, if we do not 
yet know the reasons for this new and most perilons 
adventure, we already see some of its results in the 
reawakening of those feelings of anger and suspicion 
towards this country on the part of the Continental 
Powers which were just beginning to subside after 
the storm of last January. 


On the other hand we must point out that the 
Great Powers, if united against us, are sorely divided 
among themselves. The French papers on Tuesday 
published what purported to be an oflicial account 
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of the interview between the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Lord Dufferin that was almost of a 
menacing character. On the following day the press 
sought to minimise the account, and on Thursday 
Mr. Curzon was able to state that the French 
Cabinet had disavowed it. One reason for this 
disavowal is clearly the fact that Germany has 
announced her intention to support the demand 
that a portion of the Egyptian eupplies should 
be devoted to the purposes of the Soudan expe- 
dition. It is true that this announcement is ac- 
companied by a somewhat ungracious statement 
to the effect that Germany has only taken this 
course because it is desired by Austria and Italy. 
But the fact remains that the Triple Alliance has 
resolved to support the English Cabinet in its 
Egyptian, or rather its Nile, policy; and this fact 
has caused alarm in Paris, and has made French 
Ministers anxious to disavow the hostile language 
which they used on Tuesday. The speech of 
M. Berthelot on Thursday, though unquestionably 
grave in tone, does not imply more than that France 
means to reserve full freedom of action to herself in 
connection with the new expedition and to profit 
wherever possible by the errors of the English 
Government. 


THE case in which Mr. Havelock Wilson, the 
Member for Middlesbrough, was the plaintiff, and 
in which he sought damages for a series of the 
gravest libels upon his personal character, came 
to a remarkable end on Saturday. Mr. Wilson, 
under the advice of his counsel, contented himself 
with proving the publication of the libels, and did 
not go into the box to deny them. In these 
circumstances, the defendants, who had pleaded 
justification, offered no evidence of the truth of 
their statements; and the jury, after a summing-up 
from Mr. Justice Hawkins, in which he commented 
sevérely on the plaintiff's non-appearance in the box, 
gave Mr. Wilson a farthing damages, and expressed 
their regret that they were compelled to award him 
even that amount. The libels were of such a char- 
acter that, as Mr. Wilson has frankly admitted, the 
establishment of their truth would prove him unfit 
to remain in the House of Commons. On Tuesday 
Mr. Wilson made a personal statement, and asked 
the Leader of the House if he would appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the charges, all of which he 
denied strenuously. Mr. Balfour, of course, refused 
the application, and it is understood that Mr. Wilson 
is now seeking to form a voluntary committee to 
inquire into his case. We fear that this is a tribunal 
which cannot command the confidence that would 
have been given to a full investigation of the facts 
in a court of law, and we cannot but regret that 
Mr. Wilson should have been so ill-advised as not to 
go into the box when he was seeking to establish his 
reputation in face of most serious allegations. 


a) 


Ir was mentioned some time ago in our columns 
that the Government had not yet succeeded in 
drafting their Education Bill. The interesting 
intelligence with which the Birmingham Daily 
Argus has this week supplemented its recent fore- 
cast of their scheme indicates that they are not 
likely to get much further at present. Our con- 
temporary is ‘informed by a high educational 
authority, with special sources of information, that 
the crux is in the machinery proposed by Sir 
John Gorst for the distribution of the increased 
grant which is contemplated among “poor 
and deserving” schools. The Voluntary school 
managers are quite ready to accept the grant, but 
they find the control exercised by the Education 
Department quite stringent enough, and are likely 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wixhing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





to be extremely reluctant to submit to any further 
investigations, either from the new authority 
which it is proposed to set up in towns to 
allocate the money, or from the County or 
District Councils, which are to perform the same 
function in rural districts. Moreover, the County 
Councils, at any rate, are certain to sympathise with 
them. So the proposed machinery must fail, and 
no alternative scheme has yet been devised. The 
School Inspectors, of course, possess the requisite 
knowledge, but for obvious reasons they can hardly 
be called upon to put it into practice. The “ despotism 
of the Education Department" would receive a new 
meaning, and their position would at once become 
untenable. And to make a grant to all Voluntary 
schools alike would be too obviously unfair to Board 
schools even for the present Government. 


Wits the output of gold at the highest point 
yet known in history, and a strong probability 
that the gradual opening-up of the Far East will 
also in some degree rehabilitate silver, the present 
moment is hardly opportune for a reconsideration 
of the case for bimetallism. Accordingly, the reso- 
lution put before the House of Commons last Tuesday 
evening was of the mildest and most academic kind. 
It did not even mention bimetallism, and it was 
rendered still more ineffective by the emphatic de- 
claration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that no 
interference witb the English gold standard would be 
tolerated in any case. The only novelty in the debate 
was Mr. Balfour's suggestion—on which we should 
like to know the opinion of the India Office—that the 
resolution will involve the re-opening of the Indian 
mints. But some of the old points were very well 
made again. Sir John Lubbock put the real economic 
case against the opinion of the “scientific economists ” 
—who in this matter seem to have returned to the 
world of abstract theory which they are otherwise 
content to abandon. Sir William Harcourt put the 
case more vigorously and in a more popular form, and 
some important and generally neglected truths were 
emphasised as to the true causes of the fall in prices 
—the over-capitalisation of the Lancashire cotton 
industry, for instance. It is satisfactory to see that 
even in Lancashire the faith in bimetallism as a 
panacea is losing ground. Finally, the debate gave 
another opportunity for insisting on the immense 
rise of the real reward of labour which is one side 
of the fall in prices. 





Tue Agricultural Produce Bill, which was read a 
second time on Wednesday afternoon in the House 
of Commons, ts one of a group of possibly well- 
meant but, unfortunately, illusory measures for the 
protection alike of the British consumer and agri- 
culturist. A Bill that proposes the marking of 
foreign meat and cheese may protect purchasers 
against New Zealand lamb and American-killed beef 
and Canadian Cheddar, but with a very moderate de- 
gree of practice they could protect themselves. But 
who, except themselves, is to protect them against 
the flesh of the hardy Texas steer or the Argentine 
bullock (if the trade in the last-mentioned animals 
gets over its recent disasters) run down in condition, 
battered by the Atlantic storm or exhausted by trop- 
ical heat, and then, thanks to another Protectionist 
arrangement, slaughtered before it has had time to 
recover from the voyage? It is all very well 
to propose to regard all meat so killed as 
foreign; but it is difficult to see how the real 
origin of a given piece of meat can be ascertained 
without more inquisition than the British butcher is 
likely to stand. And even should the distinction be 
established, is it likely—as Mr. Bryce pointed out— 
that the patriotism of the British consumer will be 
proof against the difference of price which this 
exaltation of British produce over foreign must 
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necessarily intensify? Foreign meat, of the sorts 
distinguishable as foreign, is deliberately chosen 
already by many well-to-do but thrifty people 
simply because it is cheaper. To make it rela- 
tively cheaper still is only to strengthen the tendency 
to put low prices before patriotism. 


——————_—___ 


THE Ministerial statement read by the 
new Premier to the Italian Chamber 
on Tuesday takes the ordinary com- 
mon-sense view of the situation in Abyssinia. 
It is somewhat uncertain in tone, because 
negotiations for peace ave proceeding—the terms 
proposed by Menelik are stated to be of a most 
humiliating kind, but the statement is denounced 
by the Ministerial and Radical press as a Crispine 
fiction—and it has given great offence to the forward 
party by its definite renunciation of the ambitious 
plans of conquest lately entertained. Tigré is to be 
abandoned, in spite of the strategic aivantages of 
which we heard a good deal some weeks ago; and 
nothing will be undertaken likely to weaken Italy’s 
position as a Great Power in Europe. Reuter’s 
correspondent says the speech was well received. 
The Times correspondent says that it was pointless 
and uncertain, and created a bad impression. Such 
are the sources from which the chronicler of con- 
temporary history must draw his material. 


ABROAD. 


Two good deeds, however, may fairly be put 
down to the credit of the Ministry. In the first 
place, it has fulfilled expectation in granting an 
amnesty to the “ revolutionists” of Sicily and Massa 
Carrara, three of whom now sit as deputies in the 
Chamber: a step which it is to be hoped will soon be 
followed by some relaxation of the Cvercion Act as 
to “compulsory domicile.” Secondly, it has indi- 
cated that it intends to live in tolerable harmony 
with the Church; at any rate, to avoid needless 
provocations, such as delays in the confirmation of 
ecclesiastical appointments. 





CounT GOLUCHOWSKIS visit to Berlin is believed 
on the Continent to have resulted either in a formal 
prolongation of the Triple Alliance for six years— 
from March 6th next year to the corresponding day 
in 1903—or, at least, in an undertaking as 
to the continued co-operation of Austria and Ger- 
many in the event of any disturbance of the 
European peace. It has been followed by the 
return to Rome for a short period of Count 
Nigra, the Italian ambassador at Vienna—an event 
perfectly explicable in view of the change of 
Ministry in Italy, but invested in Vienna and else- 
where with a mysterious and pregnant significance. 
Not only, we are told, does it concern the Triple 
Alliance, but it involves the resuscitation of that 
Anglo-Italian understanding of which so much has 
been heard at critical moments in recent Italian 
history. Moreover, a certain support is given to the 
Quadruple Alliance theory by the honorary colonelcy 
of the King’s Dragoon Guards just conferred by the 
Queen on the Emperor of Austria. Of course, all 
these signs are capable of simpler interpretations. 
But in political science, as understood by the people 
who instruct the world on the European situation— 
especially from Vienna—the scientific rule that no 
more causes are to be assumed than are verifiable 
and sufficient to explain the facts has never yet 
been held to be applicable. 





List Saturday Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
received from Zihni Pasha, as representative of 


recognises him as ruler of Bulgaria and of Eastern 
Roumelia. He now has to do homage to the Sultan 
at Constantinople as a vassal Prince; and it is 
characteristic of the man and his ways of looking 
at international relations that a difficulty has arisen 
on a point of ceremonial. The Grand Vizier, ac- 
cording to Mohammedan usage, has precedence over 
vassal princes; but Prince Ferdinand claims pre- 
cedence for himself in virtue of bis membership of a 
reigning E iropean house. Oae would imagine that 
having made such complete submission in other 
respects, a point of mere ceremonial would not 
matter; and, moreover, his membership of a reigning 
house is, under Article 3‘6f the Treaty of Berlin, a 
disqualification for his present functions. However, 
Lord Beaconsfield is dead, and his work is dead also. 


Tue French Chamber has decided that the Parie 

Exhibition, which is to celebrate the opening of the 

twentieth century, is to be on the grandest scale, tak- 

ing in the Champs Elysées, extending to both banks of 

the Seine, and swallowing up the uglybut useful Palais 

de I'Industrie, which by this time has acquired some 

historic interest. A motion for restricting the area 

of the Exbibiticn to the left bank of the Seine was 

rej-cted, as was a proposal savouring of the Re- 

publican simplicity of an earlier age—viz. to have 

no Exhibition at all, but to spend the money on old- 

age pensions instead. The Caamber further adopted 

a clause guaranteeing fair conditions to the workmen 
employed, but expressly declined any further defini- 
tions. It declined also to limit the choice of workmen. 
to those of French nationality—a refusal, one is 
inclined to think, dictated by necessity rather than 
by the cosmopolitanism proper to the occasion. 

Exhibitions, it may be, are a necessity of modern 
trade—though, as M. Paul Lafargue has been 
pointing out in the Petite République, they are a 
potent agency in destroying all trading save that on. 
the colossal scale, and therefore in assisting the 
transformation of the present social system—but we 
confess we wish it were po:sible to confine them to 
areas less historic than that of the Champs; Elysées ; 
in short, to relegate them to the less important 
and remoter suburbs. 


Amona the more distinctly belle- 
LITERATURE, etc. tristic books of the week three- 

may here be noticed particularly. 
Mr. Richard Ls Gallienne’s “ Retrospective Reviews : 
a Literary Log, 1891-95" (London: John Lane), a 
collection of articles reprinted from various journals, 
including THE SPEAKER, may serve as a useful, 
though necessarily an imperfect, index to the 
literary phases of the period. The book is prefaced 
by a number of amusing aphorisms, embodying 
some principles of contemporary—and permanent— 
criticism ; but it must not be supposed that because 
the articles have appeared in periodicals they have. 
therefore only a passing interest. We are glad, too, 
to welcome a cheap edition of the second series of 
Mr. Birrell’s “ Obiter Dicta ” (London: Elliot Stock)— 
with more good things in it than we can indicate 
here. And finally, Messrs. Methuen & Co. send us 
an edition in three volumes of Johnson's “ Lives of 
the Poets” which seems an eminently desirable 
possession, 





From the long list of books in various depart- 
ments of learning which are now “in active 
preparation” at the Clarendon Press, only a few 
can be selected for special notice here. Mr. L. R. 
Farnell’s “ History of Greek Religion” is, we believe, 





National Liperat Feperation.—In connection with the Huddersfield meet- 
ings, the three great northern lines are all making special arrangements for the 
comfort of Members travelling from London and other large centres. The Great 
Northern route is by Retford, Penistone, and Sheffield, and the time occupied ly 





the Sultan, the two firmans by which that potentate 


some trains is only a few minutes over the four hours. Saloons will be provided 
on application to Mr. J. Alexander, Superintendent of the line, 
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likely to prove cf considerable importance to 
students of Greek art and of the philosophy of 
religion alike. Mr. G. F. Hill announces a book 
on “The Sources of Greek History between 
the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars.” The late 
Master of Balliol once told an amazed audience 
that the only sources of Greek history worth 
wentioning were the Greek authors, and conse- 
quently the supply was closed. The statement, 
it need hardly be said, was an eccentricity of genius, 
but it is to be hoped Mr. Ilill has found some new 
contradictory instavces. Mr. D. B. Monro’s complete 
text of Homer,and Mr. A. E. Haigh’s “ Tragic Drama 
of the Greeks,” secm to call for special attention. 
So, in very different fields,do Dr. Birkbeck Hill's 
*“Johnsoniana” and the late Professor Thorold 


‘Rogers's “ History of Agriculture and Prices,” Vols. 


Vil.and VIII. Finally, we may notice as a bibliopbilic 
curiosity a reproduction “in photo-facsimile and 
type-transliteration " of the unique MS. of “ Aucassin 
and Nicolette,” known to most people from a famous 
E:say of Mr. Pater's. We gather that reverence for 
the romance in itself, rather than palwographical 
interest, is the dominant motive in the publication. 
It is superintended by Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, himself 
not unknown as a poet. 


Tue National Education Emergency Committee 
has just issued a sixpenny review of “ The Education 
Crisis,” which is a quite invaluable text-book to the 
subject-matter of the current controversies, written, 
of course, from the point of view of the principle of 
public contrel. The Acts and the main features of 
their present administration having been explained, 
the inherent defects of the voluntary system are 
stated. The new demands of the Clerical party are 
then examined, and the duty of Parliament on the 
general question is set forth. The admirable 
diagrams on such points as grants, fees, subsidies, 
passes, and so on, are a godsend to weary lecturers 
and writers; and the whole treatment is most 
clear and convincing. 


LIVERPOOL, which aspires to the first place among 
provincial art-centres, has witnessed this week with 
pleasure and some pride the production of a new 
opera—A Prodigal Son—by two of her young citi- 
zens. The “ local colour" goes, indeed, to the heart of 
the thing: for the su')ject of Mr. E. Noddall Willett’s 
very meritorious and indeed charming “ book,” its 
idea—the thought on which hang a score of tender 
ballads and some passages of piquant and pathetic 
interest—is nothing less than the reconciliation 
of Art and Commerce. For Rosarian, the prodigal 
son, is an apostle of art, end Gamon, the provident 
brother, is an apostle of commerce ! 

“We show you Art, despised and poor; 

And after: Commerce, rich and sure, 

Who doth her wor'd-sheaf roll. 

Yet shall you see a triumph sweet : 

Queen Art shall glean a better wheat— 

A Harvest of the Soul!” 
Mr. F. C. Nicholls’s music to this ambitious but 
wholly praiseworthy effort has not reached us, but 
it is spoken of very warmly. The production was 
associated with an exhibition from local picture 
collections, and an “ <esthetic fair.” The success of 
the joint enterprises is very largely due to Mr. 
Edmund Rathbone, in whom the ideals of his father, 
the late Alderman Philip Rathbone, have achieved 
a new vitality and fruitfulness, 


— 


Vice-ADMIRAL RAccHIA had just 
been spoken of as the probable 
Minister of Marine in the new 
Italian Cabinet, and had held that post in the 
unfortunate Giolitti Administration of 1892-93. As 
a naval officer his reputation stood very high.—Mise 
Morris (Miss Florence Terry) was one of a family 
famous in the annals of the contemporary stage. 


OBITUARY. 





For a few years, like her more distinguished sister, 
the had exhibited her talents as a member of the 
Lyceum company. 








A BLUNDER, OR A CRIME? 





\ TE believe that the news of the projected 
expedition to Dongola gave rise almost 
universally in this country to a feeling of dismay. 
Whatever may be the opinion of some among us as 
to the duty we owe to the Soudanese, who have been 
left for years under the yoke cof the most merciless 
tyranny the world has ever known, and however 
strongly the ordinary military Jingo may be inclined 
to advocate the re-conquest of the Soudan as a step 
demanded by our reputation, there can be no sensible 
person within the limits of the United Kingdom 
who does not feel that the present are not propitious 
times for any adventure of this description. The 
storm-clouds lower heavily around us, and there is 
hardly a break in the gloom, a glimpse of blue in 
the whole circuit of the heavens. Mr. Courtney 
touched the true note in his remarkable speech on 
Monday, when he spoke of what our position 
would be if, when we were engaged in a great 
military expedition in the Soudan, we suddenly 
found ourselves confronted with war in Europe ; 
and it is incontestable that it was no imaginary 
danger to which he thus pointed. We have no 
desire to create unnecessary alarms, but nobody can 
study the French press, nobody can listen to what is 
being said in the different capitals of Europe, with- 
out feeling that grave as our position was before 
this new undertaking had been sprung upon us, it is 
graver still now. The public must not forget that 
England, rightly or wrongly, is believed on the 
Continent to be not only the most selfish but the 
most insincere of European Powers. Englishmen 
themselves regard this belief as a slander upon their 
national character; but it exists, and it has to be 
reckoned with as one of the dominant factors in the 
political situation. Now, what is it that certain 
French journalists have been saying ever since 
the agitation on the question of our occupation of 
Egypt was renewed a few months ago? Journal 
after journal has declared that Great Britain would 
find an opportunity of silencing this agitation, and 
that the means which she would adopt would be the 
discovery of unexpected dangers on the Egyptian 
frontier calling for renewed military action. Far be 
it from our desire to say that these a 
critics have right on their side. We should be 
sorry to impute to any English Government, Tory 
or otherwise, such perfidy as that which is thus 
ascribed to us by our watchful and envious neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel. But the plain 
fact remains that at a moment when the discussion 
of the Egyptian Question was once more becoming 
serious, we are suddenly confronted by the announce- 
ment that grave and unexpected dangers have arisen 
on the Egyptian frontier at Wady Halfa, and that 
those dangers make a serious military expedition 
into the Soudan inevitable. Thus the French 
journalists find their predictions literally fulfilled. 
We do not think that any good can be done 
by mixing up the question of our occupation of 
Egypt with that of the operations beyond Wady 
Halfa, Indeed, we regret exceedingly that the 
present week should have witnessed a debate in 
Parliament upon the larger question of politics, 
when the military problem has for the moment 
become still more urgent. So far as the occupation 
of Egypt by this country is concerned, we can-only 
repeat what has so often been said before, that we 
are bound in honour to retire from the country 
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when the proper season for doing so arrives, and 
that if we make any attempt to shirk this obvious 
obligation we lay ourselves open to all the reproaches 
which are heaped upon us by our neighbours and 
critics abroad. That our own interests would be 
best served by an immediate retirement from Egypt 
will hardly be disputed by any sensible man; and if 
we were the absolutely selfish creatures painted by 
French journalists, the policy of immediate scuttle 
would unquestionably be that to which we wouldresort. 
But two facts must be borne in mind by those whoare 
calling upon us for an immediate evacuation. The 
first is, that we went to Egypt to discharge a certain 
duty, and that, so far, that daty has not been fal- 
filled. The other is the fact that Englishmen have 
exactly the same feelings as other members of the 
human race, and have no liking for a tame surrender 
to what may be called a policy of bullying. French- 
men, who are so angry with us at the present 
moment, would d» well to remember certain facts 
which have a close connectioa with our stay oa the 
banks of the Nile. It was France which prevented 
the success of the most recent negotiations for 
evacuation, and there can be no doubt that in doing 
so France was actuated by thoroughly selfish 
motives. French journalists, again, must not 
suppose that they help the cause of evacuation by 
the insolent language in which they so frequently 
indulge towards this coantry. There is a great and, 
we believe, a growing party in E :gland which favours 
evacuation. But if anything could retird the 
growth of that party it would be the utterly un- 
reasonable language to which s» many French 
journalists resort. Nor must it be forgotten that 
France also stands before Europe at this moment in 
an equivocal position. If we have given p'elges to 
retire from Egypt, there are certain p'edges given 
by France with regard to Tunis which she shows no 
sign of fulfilling, and there is one distinct pleige on 
the subject of the harbour of Bizerta which she has 
most unmistakably broken. We do not urge these 
matters as any defence for our prolonging of 
the occupation of Ezypt unnecessarily; but we 
commend them to the attention of our French 
friends, who are so eager to pluck the mote from 
our eyes whilst apparently incapable of seeing the 
beam in their own. 

But all this is beside the question when we come 
to consider our military policy inthe Soudan. If the 
new expedition had bo purely defensive ia its 
character, something might have been said for it. 
We are entitled to protect the Ezyptian frontirr 
either with our own troops or with those of the 
Khedive, and no European Power can challenge 
us for doing so. But the explanations that have 
been given in Parliament during the present week 
are not such as to convince us that any real danger 
now threatens Egypt so far as the Nile is cone-rned. 
On the contrary, many of the arguments which are 
put forward in support of the forward moveiment 
trom Wady Halfa are distinctly inconsistent with the 
idea that the frontier is in danger. We are told that 
the power of the Khalifa is waning, that his forces 
are demoralised, that he is hated by the subjects over 
whom he tyrannises so unmercifully, and that the 
appearance of Ezyptian or any other civilised 
troops in the Soudan would be hailed with pleasure. 
Indeed, we are invited in some quarters to regard a 
march to Dongola, or even to Khartoum, in the 
light of a pleasure trip. If this be so, the plea that 
the Egyptian frontier is in danger from vast hordes 
of fanatical savages vanishes. Nor.is it easy to find 
greater substance in the plea that by an advance 
beyond Wady Halfa we shall be rendering some sub- 
stantial help to the Italians in their time of emer- 
gency. We admit the importance of Kassala as a 





military station on the outskirts of the Soudan; and 
if it has fallen into the hands of the Dervishes, the 
event is a serious one. But we confess that we 
cannot see how a promenade of eighty miles across 
the Nubian desert is likely to counteract the fall of 
Kassala, which Jies many hundreds of miles away. 
Nor must we forget some obvious military argu- 
ments. If the Dervishes are so dangerous that we 
cannot hold Wady Halfa against them—that being 
by common consent the strongest strategical position 
on the Nile—are we likely to be able to overcome them 
when we have marchad bet seen twoand three hundred 
mi'es across the de-ert, and hive sought them out 
in their own strongholds? These are but a few 
obvious reflections to which the new and _ ill- 
considered policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers must 
give rise. It is not for us to attempt to trace the 
origin of that policy, nor can we pretend even to 
guess at the influences which have been brought 
to bear upon Lord Salisbury in order to compel him 
to adopt it. ‘There are many things hidden in the 
present political situat'o1, and it is quite possible 
that this new invasion of the Sou’a1is but a move 
in the “high chess giume whereof the pawns are 
men,” a game which may involve interests greater 
even than those of Egypt and quest’ons far more 
important than our supremacy upon the Nile. 
But, whatever may be the truth upon this subject, 
we are convinced that it is little better than a 
tempting of Providence at the present moment 
for this country to engaze in such an expedition 
as that to which it is now committed, for, after 
all, it is England not Egypt which is responsible 
for this expedition, and any disaster would fall 
far more heavily upon Great Britain than upon the 
Khedive and his subjects. 








A FUTILE RESOLUTION. 





HE quacks of all ages have found, in tampering 
with the currency, a remedy for real or 
imaginary evils whose nature and origin they did 
not comprehend. Mischievous proposals for inter- 
fering with the gold standard of the country are 
considered with too much tenderness by the House 
of Commons. It wa: so in the last Parliament, and 
it is so in this. On Tuesday night it was unani- 
mously resolved that “this House is of opinion 
that the instability of the relative value of gold ard 
silver, since the action of the Latin Union in 1873, 
has proved injurious to the best interests of this 
country, and urges upon the Government the 
alvisability of doing all in their power to secure, 
by international agreement, a stable monetary par 
of exchange between gold and silver.’ No serious 
attempt was made to support the opinion, or to prove 
the desirability. The Resolation was, indeed, de- 
prived of its sting, and denuded of its meaniag, by the 
clear and statesmanlike declaration of the Chancell r 
of the Exchequer that the Government would in all 
circumstance:, whatever foreigners might say or 
do, adhere to the gold standard. This announce- 
ment, loudly cheered from both sides of the House 
and fully endorsed by Sir William Harcourt, cannot 
be mistaken at home orabroad. Sir Michael Hick:- 
Beacb, who has been rather underrated by his 
own party, immensely raisel his reputation by 
his speech on Tueslay. We do not except even Mr. 
Gladstone when we say thit no abler statement 
of the unanswered and unanswerable case agaiast 
Bimetallism has ever been made in Parliament. 
Nor has any debate in our time been distinguished 
by two more powerful and exhaustive addresses 
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than his and Sir William Harcourt’s. They were 
in every respect worthy of the important subject 
with which they dealt, and of the illustrious 
Assembly to which they were delivered. If any- 
thing cou'd enhance their merit, it would be the 
pitiful and paltry reply which is all that the 
intellectual resources of the First Lord of the 
Treasury enabled him to offer. Mr. Balfour was in 
his lowest and poorest form. He apparently Icst 
his temper, and undoubtedly lost his head. As a 
piece of mean and malignant misrepresentaticn—to 
use no harsher term—it would be hard to beat his 
charge against Sir William Harcourt of recommend- 
ing long bours and low wages for the working clases. 
What Sir William said was that Japanese craftsmen 
were enabled to compete successfully with their 
Western riva!s by toiling for a small pittance seven 
days a week and eleven hours a day. The argument 
is rot ecnvincirg. The Japarese may yet find, as 
we have lerg since found, that miserable ccnditicons 
of this kind are not favourable cither to the quantity 
or the quality of the result. But to suggest that 
Sir William Harcourt desired to see such a system 
established here was to exceed the limits of decent 
controversy and the rules of orderly detate. 

Mr. Herbert Whiteley, in whose hards the 
motion had by the accident of tke ballot been 
placed, said nothing except that he bad nothing 
to say. The secorder, Sir William Houldsworth, 
who was the real mover, is the leader of the 
Lancashire Bimetallists. It might therefore have 
been expected that he would stand to his guns. 
Bat, instead of doing so, he ran away. He actually 
committed himself to the astounding paradox, as 
it must be called in the mouth of a Bimetallist, 
that we should try to make other countries 
Bimetallic, even if we did not become Bimetallic 
ourséelres. Sir William’s remarkable change of 
tone is probably due to the fact that he feels 
Lancashire slipping away from him. Two Lan- 
cashire members denounced Bimetallism with great 
ability and evident conviction. One was Mr. 
Kenyon, the Conservative member for Bury. The 
other was Mr. Harwocd, the Liberal member 
for Bolton. Nothing would serve the Liberal 
eause better than the adoption of Bimetallism 
by the Concervatives. But there ae higher 
considerations than those of party, and we re- 


joice that the bulk of the Ministerialists are as 


sound on the currency as ourselves. There is 
another very striking and very satisfactory feature 
of the debate. Efforts have been made to represent 
a double standard as in some mysterious way con- 
ducive to the welfare of the working classes. Not 
one member of the Labour Party in the House of 
Commons rose to support Mr. Whiteley’s motion. 
Sir John Lubbock, than whom there is no higher 
authority, showed by a few simple figures the 
absurdity of supposing that Monometallism injures 
foreign trade. Of the hundred and fifty millions, 
at which the value of our competing imports is 
estimated, a hundred and forty-seven-millions come 
from countries which take gold for a standard, and 
three millions from the countries which take silver. 
This one fact is sufficient to knock the bottom out 
of all the fallacies so industriously spread about 
the disastrous influence of gold upon our national 
products. Bat the most crushing statistics of all 
were submitted to the House by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He boldly denied and conclusively 
disproved the alleged appreciation. If gold has beon 
appreciated, the phencmenon must be due to one of 
twocauses. Either the supply must have diminished, 
or the demand must have increased. But the pro- 
duction of gold in 1895 was just double what it had 
been ten years before, an] was larger than in the 





feverish days of the Californian discoveries. On the 
other hand, the demand has slackened, and there is 
no scarcity at all. ‘The reserves in the banks were 
never Jarger. The whcle theory of a gold famine 
is a figment of the Bimetallic imagination. The 
credit of the country under our present system is 
happily such that we can conduct an enormous com- 
merce upon a metallic basis which looks ridiculously 
smal], To assume that the richer a nation is, the 
more gold it wants, is like assuming that a million- 
aire must carry more gold in bis pocket than a man 
with a thousand a year. 

The appreciation of gold is the first resort of a 
bad economist in a fix. The formula is so attractive, 
and the hypothesis explains so much. But what 
dees it really mean? Most people use it, says Sir 
William Harcourt, as a synonym for a fall in 
prices. It is the other side of the shield. Expert 
financiers, of course, know better. By the ingenious 
device of the index number they endeavour to isolate 
gold, and to study its fluctuations as an article of 
ccmmerce apart from its peculiarity as the standard 
of value. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach grappled with 
this point, and showed that the index number re- 
futed the doctrine of appreciation. The index 
number shows a fall of ten per cent. in prices be- 
tween the Ist of January, 1890, and the Ist of 
January, 1896, Sir Michael proceeded to cite 
figures which are absolutely fatal to the fallacy 
that we are being ruined by dear gold. If 
the fall in prices were due to the scarcity of 
gold, it would te a uniform fall. But it is 
nothing of the kind. In the last thirty years 
wheat bas gone down fifty per cent, barley 
thirty-two per cent, and oats twenty-five per cent. 
Mutton bas gone down only eight per cent., cheese 
fifteen per cent., hay sixteen per cent., and butter ten 
per cent., while the price of poultry has gone up. 
We hope we shall bear no more of the appreciation 
of gold. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, however, did not 
confine himself to practical illustrations. He took 
his stand upon the firm and impregnable ground, that 
no Government, and no combinaticn of Governments, 
can regulate the value of gold and silver. It will be 
what natural causes make it, let Governments do 
as they please. Silver can be produced in almost 
unlimited quantities; it is freely used in the arts, 
and even gold is employed for many other pur- 
poses besides coinage. The fluctuation of silver 
does us little or no harm so long as silver coins 
are mere tokens. If silver were part of the 
standard, they would shake credit and paralyse 
business. Mr. Balfour tried to throw feeble ridicule 
upon the argument drawn from the fact that we are 
the creditors of the world. This proves, he says, 
that we want to be paid more than we are owed. 
It is astonishing that a clever man should talk such 
nonsense. These debts were contracted in gold, and 
in gold, or its equivalent in commodities, they should 
be discharged. We do not receive more than our 
due now, but under Bimetallism we should receive 
far less. It is, in the forcible imagery of Mr, Glad- 
stone, as if we were to go, hat in hand, among the 
nations and beg them to pay ten shillings in the 
pound, The bogey of Bimetallism is only formidable 
in the dark; the light of common sense exhibits it 
as a clumsy scarecrow. 








THE GERMANS AS COLONISERS. 





HE three days’ debate in the Reichstag on the 
Colonial Budget has done good service by 
calling attention once more, and in the only way 
likely to be effectual, to the peculiar methods 
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adopted by certain German officials for securing 
their authority and procuring for themselves personal 
gratifications among the unfortunate native popu- 
lation whom they have undertaken to civilise. To 
the sickening stories of Herr Wehlan and Herr 
Leist in the Cameroons—already too well known to 
need repetition—there has now been added a group 
of other stories, already familiar in cutline, about 
the proceedings of the great Herr Peters in 1891. 
It need only be said that according to one version, 
which he is alleged to have given himself, 
he hanged his owa wi’e (according to the African 
rite) fer unfa‘thfalness. Aczording to another, 
after very revere and repeated punishments he 
hanged an African womin and a male servant for 
petty theft, followed by attempts to escape from his 
camp. Dr. Petersa’s defenders—from Dr. Kayser, the 
Colonial Secretary, downwards—have been singularly 
maladroit; and the matter now awaits a “ disci- 
plinary inquiry ’’—by a court composed of officials, 
and therefore with an inevitable bias in favour of 
the defendant. The result of previous inquiries of 
the kind does not leave us very hopeful that justice 
will be done. Herr Leist’s treatment of the natives, 
and his gross personal immorality with native women 
entrusted to his charge, provoked a serious revolt; 
et his dismissal from the service was secured only 
y the intervention of the Executive. Herr 
Wehlan has been but very moderately punished 
for his sickening brutalities, and has been trans- 
ferred to some other post. The German Govern- 
ment does not pay large salaries to its colonial 
officials—we have known an eminent authority 
praise it on that ground—and consequently we 
may infer it gets badly served. “ Militarism and 
Assessorism’’—in other words, officialism of a 
legal cast—are, according to one of the speakers 
in the Reichstag, the blight of the German 
colonies. Dr. Peters himself is a Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, and (we Le'‘ieve) the architect of his 
own fortunes; but at a German university the 
members of those aristocratic clubs who do least 
work and swagger most are almost invariably 
students of law. The service ha; as yet no tradi- 
tions; and the irritability engendered by an African 
climate, supe: induced on this class of material and on 
the temper of mind developed by Prussian officialismn, 
will doubtless account for a great deal. It may 
possibly be bette~, as one of the leaders of the Roman 
Catholic party suggested in the debate, to make the 
administration more military in its character and 
less civil, or at least to employ officers rather than 
“assessors ’’—in other words, the well-connected 
failures of the legal profession at home. Soldiers 
have at least learnt to coatrol their tempers and, in 
some degree, to deal with men. But the best pre- 
ventive of future atrocities is publicity—a publicity 
that, in the present state of Germany, only the 
protection of Parliamentary privilege is likely to 
secure, 

The debate, however, suggests wider considera- 
tions than those connected with the misrule of par- 
ticular officials. Hardly anvone is a better colonist 
or a better trader than the German, but the force of 
circumstances has compe'led him to colonise under 
a foreign flag. Before the achievement of German 
unity, or even confederation, Germans had poured 
into America for years; they had even succeeded in 
imposing their language on a considerable district of 
Pennsylvania; they have since made large districts 
like parts of Texas and Missouri, and great towns 
like Milwaukee, more German than American. In 
Southern Brazil they almost possess a province, 
though—probably to the great advantage of the 
immigrants—the Monroe doctrine bars its acquisition 
as an over-sea dependericy of the German Empire, 





Some of these movements—notably those in Texas and 
in Southern Brazil—have been the work of organised 
colonisation societies. But in the main they are due 
to unregulated individual immigration. The Germans 
—alone among nations, if we except a few of the 
Austrian Ruthenians—have immigrated East as well 
as West. In spite of the fate of their kinsfolk in 
the Baltic provinces, they have taken up large tracts 
of land in Russia and formed German-speaking 
settlements owing allegiance to the Tsar. In South 
America, in West Africa, in the Far East, the German 
is the keenest of traders. We need not speak of his 
activity in London. But he does not keep up his 
nationality, except on the sentimental side. He may 
drink the health of the Emperor and Prince Bismarck, 
but he does not, like the Frenchman, go home when 
he has made a competence and settle down as a 
rentier in modest comfort near the place of his birth. 
He marries a wife of the country; bis children bear 
the German name and features, but they owe no 
allegiance to the German flag. 

In view of this—not unnatural';—the newly- 
founded German Empire determined to have colonies 
of its own; and aided by certain enterprising and 
patriotic firms (not without an eye to the advantages 
of Protection for German commerce) it has got them. 
It cannot be said that the results are very encouraging. 
As Herr Richter put it in the Reichstag, colonial 
competition of the scramble-for-Africa type is a com- 

etition in which there are only losses—the question 
is, Who shall lose most? According to the same 
authority, the number of German citizens in all the 
colonies is about a thousand. The total cost of the 
colonies is about 11,000,000 marks annually. Divide 
the expenditure by the colonists, and you find that 
each costs the Empire £550 per annum. It would 
be more humane, as Herr Richter suggests, to grant 
a thousand pensions of that amount and keep the 
colonistsat home; and there would still be a legitimate, 
and probably a German trade in all the places over 
which the German flag now waves. The official 
reports speak hopefully of settling German emigrants 
on the higher levels about Kilimanjaro and in the 
Cameroons, nay, even in selected spots in the generally 
desert South-West Africa. Bat where are such 
settl-rsa to find their market? And even if railways 
are made at the expense of the Empire, how is any 
produce to bear the cost of carriage? Only one 
German colony—little Togoland—is now self-sup- 
porting; fur the rest of Africa the direct Imperial 
grant is over £300,000 a year; and there are the 
Pacific colonies, and various indirect expenses to 
be taken into account besides. Germany, in short, is. 
spending heavily for the purely hypothetical benefit 
of a few traders, and to provide situations at low 
salaries for a certain number of officials on a deferred 
investment—or it might rather be called a hobby. 
Now it may be worth while for a great nation to 
have its hobbies, and to spend on them even as much 
as would buy an ironclad or two every year; but 
when they are used as an argument for heavy naval 
expenditure they become pernicious. The Emperor 
and the forward party in naval matters propose to 
make a great navy—in fact, of course, to keep up in 
the race of armaments, but nominally to “ preserve 
and secure the colonies.” But they are not at all 
likely to get the navy either from this Reichstag or 
the next—probably not until they follow the example 
just set in Saxony, by abolishing universal suffrage 
and restricting the franchise to the “cultivated 
classes,” in whom the colonial sentiment is firmly 
planted, accordivg to one of the speakers in the 
debate. And even then, it may be hoped that such 
exposures as those of the early part of this week 
in the Reichstag will somewhat modify colonial 
enthusiasm. ‘The upper classes in Germany are just 
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now largely reactionary, but at least they bave not 
lyst their humanity as well as common-sense. 





A WATER BOARD WITHOUT WATER. 





W E sympathise with the Government in their 
/ well-meant endeavours to give the House of 
Lords something to do. While the Liberals are in 
office the Lords are always mischievously busy ; 
when the Tories come in they quietly go to sleep, 
only to be awakened when their family solicitors 
take fright at a Land Transfer Bill. Lord Sualis- 
bury has made a desperate effort to attract some 
public notice to the doings of the Peers. He has 
directed a Bill to amend the Companies Acts to 
be introduced by that experienced statesman the 
Karl of Dudley, and hes permitted Lord James of 
Hereford to introduce a Bill purporting to deal 
with the London water question. The Companies 
Bill is based on the report cf Mr. Bryce’s Committee, 
but the Water Bill is, we will frankly admit, an 
entirely original measure. Lord James is said to 
lave unrivalled experience in accommodating him- 
self to the foibles of the great, and he has cer- 
tainly succeeded in devising a Water Bill which 
ought to reconcile the most peppery of peers, the 
least democratic of dukes, to the rasping novelty 
of Lord James’s title. But we can imagine Lord 
Cross, from the position of obscure dignity to 
which the Liberal Uuvionist immigration has 
relegated him, smiling to bimself as he remembers 
a much more Radical Water Bill which a Tory 
Home Secretary introduced into another House 
weventcen years ago. We can even fancy Lord 
Cross, who is not nearly so dull a man as Lord 
Randolph Churchill made out, remarking to his 
next-door neighbour that “James was rather over- 
doing it.”’ 

Let us see what the Bill propeses. It is named 
“The Metropolitan Counties Wet+r Board Bill.” 
The name of London is thus artfully evaded. It 
proposes to establish a Water Board for the * metro- 
politan water area.” This Board is to be composed 
of sixteen members appointed by the London County 
Council, two by the Common Council of the City, 
two each by the County Councils of Middlesex, Essex, 
and West Ham, one each by the County Councils of 
Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, and Croydon, one each 
by the Conservators of the Thames and the Lea. This 
Board is to have the existing powers of the London 
County Council in respect to the supply of water, the 
principal of which is the power to require a constant 
supply. It is also to have the power to “adopt 
provisional agreements” concerning the water 
supply and to promote Bil’s in Parliament, and to 
take legal proceedings on behalf of individuals to 
determine questions of public interest relating to 
the water supply. The metropolitan water area is 
defined as “the County of London and every parish 
outside that county to the whole cr any part of 
which any metropolitan water company is for the 
time being authorised to supply water.” The 
metropolitan water companies are the exi-ting 
companies mentioned in t e 8 hedule. 

Now this Bill is a very absurd Bill, but we do not 
feel that its critics in the House of Lords and else- 
where have precisely realised why it is so absurd. 
They have seized on the poiot that the County 
Council is to be superseded and a new body created 
in which the ratepayers of London within the 
metropolitan county boundary will have only sixteen 
out of thirty members. But this does not seem to 
us the worst part of the Bill. We have never had 
complete sympathy with the desire of some Progres- 





sives to make the London County Council itself the 
supplying authority for the metropolitan area, 
bringing water from Wales whenever the Thames 
supply is exhausted, and selling ont the water 
to the towns outside the London of the 
County Council. It is true that there are many 
precedents for such an arrangement, but they will 
not in all cases be found to have worked very 
satisfactorily, and both Parliament and the Local 
Government Board now prefer to extend borough 
boundaries so as to inciude the whole area of 
water supply, wherever this course is practicable. 
There is a great deal to be said for extending 
the boundaries of the County of London so as 
to include the ring «f urban areas by which 
it is almost entirely surrounded, but the present 
is scarcely an auspicious moment fer such an 
attempt. Failing such an _ extension, it has 
always seemed to us better that a new water 
authority should be constitute] rather than that the 
million of people in outer London should be left with- 
out control over their water supply. The County 
Council have not been as active as they onght to 
have been in securing the co-operation of the outer 
muvicipal authorities, and we should not object to 
the Bill merely because a new metropolitan authority 
is constituted without their consent, if the Bill were 
otherwise a geod Bill. 

The real objection to the Bill is that it settles 
nothing. The new Board will have no power to 
supply water either in competition with the com- 
ee or in areas not yet-served by them. It will 
ave no power to undertake the work of securing an 
additional supply frim Wales, which the most ex- 
perienced engineers think ought to be begun at 
once. It wiil not even, as we understand, be 
able to pay for preliminary investigations. It will 
not be able to make agreements other than 
“provisional agreements ”’—requiring, that is to 
say, the approval of Parliament. It will not 
have the power to purchase the undertakings 
of the water companies, either voluntarily or 
compulsorily. It will have no borrowing powers, 
nor is provision made for the raising uf capital sums 
by the constituent bodies. If the Bill were to pass 
in its present form the conpanies would go on 
merrily increasing their c.pital expenditure on their 
existiog undertakings by devices whic! scarcely need 
explanation, and running up their shares in the 
market, so as to increase the compensation payable 
when the time fur public purchase arrives. The 
water-drinkers cannot derive any advantage from 
the Bill; the water-sharehollers will probably re- 
ceive it with acclamation. We feel sure that if the 
provisions of the Bill are clearly explained to London 
ratepayers it will be almost unanimously condemned. 

But Progressives must be warnel against the 
bad tactics of making the fizht appear to be one 
between the County Council and the Government, 
On that issue the verdict would be very doubtfal. 
It is really a fight between the water companies, 
insidiously aided by Lord James, and the consumers. 
If the Bill were to be sent down to the Commons in 
its present form we should like to see it altered as 
Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill was altered. It is but a 
detail to increase the representation of the County 
Cuncil on the Water Board. To give the Water 
Board power to acquire the water undertakings on 
terms to be fixed by Commissioners named in the 
Bill, according to the principles of assessment arrived 
at by Mr. Plunkett’s committee, would seem to most 
reasonable men a necessary corollary to its constitu- 
tion. Once the man in the street grasps the point that 
this Water Board is to have no water and no power of 
acquiring water, he will laugh at the sweet simplicity 
of Lord James of Hereford, 
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FINANCE, 





HE Stock Exchange has continued dull this week. 
; The approach of Easter has combined with the 
unsettled outlook in Continental politics—aggravated 
this week by the Ezyptian scare—to confirm the 
general impression left by the series of shocks that 
confidence has been receiving for the last four 
months. The dulness has not been appreciably 
relieved by the hopes excited by the bimetallist 
debate. The known tendencieS of the Ministerialists 
had caused a Kittle speculation in anticipation of 
the result, but such anticipations were doomed to a 
disappointment which has intensified the prevailing 
dulness. The investing public stands aloof, and 
probably will continue to do so for some time yet, 
though particular departments taken separately 
may seem to give them encouragement. 

Thursday's business tended to show a more hope- 
ful tone in general, owing to the better prospect as 
regards the Continental complications which the 
Egyptian advance was expected to involve. But 
M. Berthelot’s statement in the Chamber that after- 
noon indicates considerable possibilities of further 
fluctuations. Apart from this, there are various 
minor grounds of hope for improvement in the near 
future. Business is still, however, very small in 
volume; and another rise in Consols indicates that the 
feeling of anxiety is not yet allayed. Spanish stock 
rose a little on Thursday, although there is no source of 
hope in the Spanish outlook. Ezyptian State Domain, 
Italian, and Russians were also curiously favoured. 
American Railways have remained fairly steady, but 
though Eaglish investors may hold American securi- 
ties they do not now care to buy them. The Senate 
appears likely next week to give a fresh exhibi- 
tion of Jingoism, but it is now quite clear that such 
exhibitions are futile. The Northern Pacific Railway 
Reorganisation plan was announced on Tuesday, 
and was favourably received both here and in Berlin. 
The improvement in Argentine Government and Riil- 
way securities has been checked by a brisk advance 
in the gold premium at Buenos Ayres. But it must 
not be forgotten that a rise in the gold premium 
also involves a rise in the railway rates and ino the 
purchasing power of a large portion of the Argentine 
revenue receipte. Progress is being made in the settle- 
ment of the arrears of the payments due to therailway 
companies under their guarantees, and on the whole 
the terms arranged seem reasonably satisfactory. 
It must be remembered that the obligations imposed 
on the companies under the guarantees would have 
become relatively decidedly more burdensome 
as their earnings improved. With the growing 
wealth of Argentina, they may be glad to be rid of 
them once for all. Home Corporation stocks are 
improving, in the belief that something will be 
done by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to in- 
clude these, or some descriptions of them, in the 
list of stocks open to trustees of savings banks for 
investment. That something must be done bafore 
long for the relief of the savings banks and of trustees 
generally is clear, and it is regrettable that the 
Colonies do not do more to earn the confidence of 
the Imperial Treasury in this respect. The Home 
Railway traffic returns continne to show fairly 
satisfactory increases. The Water Bill of the 
Government has not appreciably affected prices. 
The Mining Market has shared the general quiet, 
but shows an improving tone. Exception must be 
made, however, of the much overdone “ Westralian” 
department. The Anglo-German Chinese loan pros- 
pectus is expected to ba issued next week, bus, as we 
have already said in our last issue, itis very doubtful 
whether the British investor wiil ba well advised to 
touch it. 

The India Council was mora successful this week 
in the sale of its drafts, though it only received 
applications for four-fifths of the total, and had, 
therefore, to determine slightly to reduce its price. 
Sir J. Westlands Iadian Budget statement is 





hopeful in tone, and calls attention to the “as yet 
unexhausted possibilities’ of the rise in the rate of 
exchange. That an improvement must come in 
the Far East is certain, but the opening up of 
China proceeds very slowly, and it is noticeable 
that the Agra Bank reports “an impossibility 
in employing the silver capital of the Company 
remuneratively in India.” There was, moreover, a 
fall in silver on FPhursday to 3i}d. per oz. Still, 
there are excellent reasons for hopsfulness in the 
near future, provided that the Continental unsettie- 
ments pass away. Meantime, the call of nearly one 
million sterling paid on Thursday on the new 
Brazilian loan being practically re-lent in the evening, 
money is plentiful at } per cent. The demand on 
Thursday was somewhat smaller. Discount rates 
hardly exceeded } per cent. Tae Bank-Return, 
showing as it does a further addition of over half a 
million sterling of public deposits, and private de- 
posits only £140,000 lower, leaves the proportion of 
reserve to current liabilities unaltered at 62} per cent. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


Pa San 
By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—The Ezyptian business promises to 
become serious. We shall, of course, have the 
official statement on Monday, and pending its 
presentation no definite opinion can be formed. But 
if, as seems probable, we are about to be let in for 
another expedition to Khartoum (with Dongola as 
the first stage in the journey), I imagine that 
Liberals of all sections will protest against the 
policy. Already I see that the 7emps has adopted 
the line of reasoning I suggested as probable, and 
has made haste to assume that the forward move- 
ment is Eagland’s reply to the recent suggestions 
that we should evacuate Egypt at once. It may be 
so, though on the whole I am inclined to doubt it. 
More probable is it that this advance up the Nile is 
part of the “great game” which has been played 
for some years past in connection with African 
politics, and in which England, backed by Italy, has 
been playing against France, supported by Russia. 
Many things are happening behind the scenes just 
now, and Berlin is once more a centre of diplomatic 
activity and intrigue. 

A private letter from a friend at Rome gives me 
some valuable information regarding recent events 
in thatcapital. “ We have a Ministry, such as it is,” 
writes my correspondent—“a mosaic which most 
people think can hardly hold together many weeks ; 
but in Italy no one can judge well of probabilities. 
There is not one first-rate man in it, the most pro- 
minent being Rudini, who is the weakest Premier 
Italy has had for many years. The expos? of the 
African affairs will be interesting if complete; but T 
fear that Crispi, out of consideration for the King, 
will not tell the whole story. The fact is this: 
When Baratieri came home last year the Ministry 
was unanimous in intending to replace him by 
Baldissera, as he was then considered not up to the 
work. The influence of the people about the King 
induced him to insist on Baratieri’s returning, as 
Court circles do not like Baldissera, who is not a 
politician, whilst Baratieri i+, and a partisan of 
Giolitti, head of the Piedmontese party. For six 
months it has been evident that Baratieni was not 
up to the work, and the Ministry has all the time 
wished to recall him, but conld not get the King's 
consent. The reports from Africa have shown for 
months that the army was getting intochaor. The 
Italian soldier is as good as he need be; but all 
confidence in the command was lost, and Baratieri 
was not superseded until it was too late.” I hear 
from another good source that the abdication of 
King Hombert is generally regarded as probable. 

Mr. Gladstone's letter on the subject of the 
increased naval expenditure speaks for itself. 
Although he has refuzed to say anything specific 
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his silence is sufficiently explicit. In private con- 
versation he has used language of great vigour 
regarding the policy cf naval aggrandisement ; but 
he sticks to his determination not to be led into any 
public declaration of policy. He went away from 
London yesterday afternoon, looking particularly 
well. His talk during his last few minutes in town 
revealed the direction in which his mind is moving 
at present; it is enough to say that he is not occupy- 
ing himself with political questions either past or 
present. 

Sunday.—The talk is all of the new expedition 
to the Soudan. Those wha wish to understand the 
present position cf affairs in that quarter of the 
world cannot do better than read Slatin Pasha’s 
recently-published account of his captivity at 
Omderman. There is no doubt that ever since 
Siatin returned to civilisation and brought with 
him the news of the demoralisation of the Mahdi's 
followers there has been a strong “forward” party 
not only in Egypt but in England. The belief is 
that it will be a comparatively easy matter now to 
reconquer the lost provinces. But public opinion in 
this country, at all events, is so strongly opposed to 
any renewal of the policy which had such fatal 
results twelve years ago that unless it can be proved 
to demonstration that the Mahdi has actually begun 
preparations for a descent upon Egypt, the new ex- 
pedition will be viewed with the strongest disapproval. 
It is a mistake to assume, as I see the Observer does, 
that the Abyssinian victory over Italy makes it 
more necessary for the Egyptian troops to advance 
up the Nile. King Menelik is just as much an 
enemy of the Mahdi as Italy is. But if Kassala is in 
danger—as seems to be the case—that is a fact 
which will certainly weigh with our Government in 
deciding upon its Egyptian policy. Mr. Curzon's 
statement, which is promised for to-morrow, will 
be awaited with much interest; in the meantime, 
people are asking whether it is only by accident 
that this country has been involved in the extra- 
ordinary succession of foreign complications and 
warlike adventures that we have witnessed since 
Lord Salisbury returned to office. We have had the 
stormiest winter through which Great Britain has 
passed since the days of the Indian Mutiny, and 
it is our first winter under the strong Unionist 
Administration. 

Monday.—Tihe result of Mr. Havelock Wilson's 
libel action is such that it seems probable that we 
shall soon see a vacancy in the representation of 
Middlesbrough. Not, indeed, that Mr. Wilson 
might not fortify himself, if he were determined 
to remain in Parliament, by the example of other 
members against whom serious charges have been 
made and who have not been altogether successful 
in their attempts to punish those who have libelled 
them. But Mr. Wilson must know that unless he 
wipes out the memory of the abortive action in 
which he has just been engaged, bis usefulness as a 
representative of the working men of Middlesbrough 
must be seriously impaired. In these circumstances 
one must give him credit for a genuine desire to 
do his best for his party and his cause by giving 
way to someone who dces not stuffer under his 
disad vantages. 

Tuesday.“ Are we governed by lunatics?” is 
the question a friend asks in a letter received this 
morning. It is a strong way of expressing a feeling 
that is beginning to spread widely. Yesterday 
evening's debate on the new expedition up the Nile 
has intensified the feeling of hostility toan adventure 
the dangers of which are beyond exaggeration. So 
long as Ministers could honestly declare that they 
were merely strengthening the defences of the 
Egyptian frontier, reasonable men of both parties 
were quite willing to give them credit for acting 
under the pressure of necessity. But this is clearly 
not the case, if we may judge from Mr. George 
Caizon’s speech last night, and Mr. Curzon's 
utterances are emphasised by the extraordinary 
silence of Lord Salisbury. The Prime Minister was 





evidently afraid to raise the question in a House 
where he could be confronted by a man who knows 
as much of the secrets of the Egyptian Question as he 
doeshimself. Ratherthan face Lo:d Rosebery, he pre- 
ferred to remain absolutely silent. The truth is that 
for some time past this expedition has been “in the 
air.” The authorities in Egypt—with the exception 
of Lord Cromer—have been anxious for it; and the 
movements of the Dervishes have given them some 
kind of pretext for their desire. But nothing is 
more clear than that it will be a tactical mistake to 
go beyond Wady Halfa unless we mean to go all 
the way to Kbartoum. At Wady Halfa we have 
the best possible frontier for Egypt prc per. There 
we can await with confidence the appearance of any 
number of Dervishes. If, on the other hand, we go 
to Dongola, it will only be because Dongola is a 
stepping-stone to Khartoum. I incline to the belief 
that Ministers are already frightened at the prospect 
wlich they have evoked so heedlessly. Possibly, 
Lord Wolseley and his staff have done something to 
open their eyes to the realities of »n advance up 
the Nile. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Courtney's speech was a very 
notable incident in yesterday's proceedings. What 
Mr. Courtney said most sensible people think—and 
there are sensible people on the Conservative as well 
as the Liberal benches. On the face of it, this 
adventure seems to be mere midsummer madness. 
But there are some curious rumours afloat which 
suggest that we are not quite free masters in the 
matter, and that we are going to Dongola because 
we have been committed in some way to the cause of 
Italy. Mr. Curzon’s mention of the Italians as our 
allies is distinctly omincus. 

Wednesday.—Every body is puzzled by the action 
of Lord Salisbury yesterday afternoon. His desire 
to avoid anything like a discussion of the Soudan 
business was clear enough on Monday night; but 
that he should refuse yesterday to read to Peers 
telegrams of which Mr. Curzon had read copies in 
the House of Commons passes understanding. The 
explanation given is that Mr. Cuai:zon only read 
some very trivial telegrams, there being others 
of much greater importance which are not to 
be published for the present. This is probable, 
for there is certainly nothing in the statements 
made by Mr. Cuizon to justify the expedition. 
Either we are going for political reasons of the 
gravest impoitance, which Ministers are unable 
to disclose, or we are simply giving a free rein to the 
wild Jingoes of the Nile aud the Cabinet. At present 
no kind of justification for the advance from Wady 
Halfa bas been offered. 

But if we do nct know the reasons, we already 
see the first of the results of the new policy. Lord 
Salisbury's craven surrender to France in the matter 
of Siam has only whetted the appetite of the boule- 
vardiers, and the official statement published in the 
French papers yesterday shows that we are in for 
anotber fierce storm of Anglophobia on the other side 
of the Channel. Frenchmen will not believe that we 
are merely going to Dongola or Akasheh in order to 
“smash the Khalifa.” They will have it that we have 
got up this scare in order to put an end to any negotia- 
tions for the evacuation of Egypt, and they are 
accordingly filled with a degree of fury that is 
positively dangerous to the peace of the world. And 
there is another ominous rumour in Rome. That is, 
that Di Rudini, whose sympathies unquestionably 
lean towards France rather than towards England, 
has come to some understanding with the French 
Government, so far as Africa is concerned. If that 
story were well founded, we should indeed be in a 
dilemma. The only reassuring bit of news regarding 
the foreign position this morning is that Lord Salis- 
bury is going to Beaulieu in a few days. That ought 
to afford us some relief from the excursions and 
alarums to which we have been subjected of late. 

Thursday.—The news of the fall of Kassala (for, 
of course, evacuation is equivalent to a fall) is a 
serious addition to the difficulties and perplexities of 
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our position in Egypt, but does not furnish any 
fresh justification for the advance from Wady 
Halfa. I have been making anxious inquiries among 
politicians of all parties, as well as among men who 
do not belong to any particular party at all, and 
I have not found one single human being who 
approves of this Soudan expedition; nor, indeed, 
have I found anybody who believes it to be 
necessary. On the Tory benches in the House of 
Commons it is disliked almost as much as on the 
other side, and if this were the fifth instead of the 
first session of the present Parliament, it would be a 
very easy matter to defeat the Government. I am 
told on high Ministerial authority that it is not true 
that our hand has been forced by any fresh develop- 
ment of the French Colonial policy in the direction 
of the Bahr-al-Ghazal. It seems to be generally 
believed that our military Jingoes have profited by 
the Italian disaster, and propose to take the first steps 
towards their long-desired “reconquest of the 
Soudan.” If that be the case, and Ministers have 
yielded to this pressure, it is madness indeed. 

But I am told that the surrender to the forward 
policy in Egypt has not been an easy one. There 
has been a fierce struggle in the Cabinet—a struggle 
so fierce as almost to have imperilled its existence— 
and the decision which was finally arrived at isa 
compromise between the Jingoes and the sensible 
people. Men are asking everywhere who is really 
at the bottom of this new movement. It is not, I 
am assured, Lord Salisbury ; he is sick of wars and 
war's alarms. Can it be Mr. Chamberlain? Some 
people answer the question in the aflirmative ; others 
give just as decided a negative. The whole business 
is mysterious, and rumour is busy with a hundred 
different conjectures. 

Friday.—Nothing really new reported with regard 
to Egypt this morning, though the speech of M. 
Berthelot in the Chamber yesterday is very dis- 
quieting. I fear that we shall see the hot Jingo 
fit of to-day transformed only too quickly into a 
cold panic, such as Lord Salisbury fell into a few 
months ago when dealing with the question of Siam. 
The proceedings at the Constitutional Club yester- 
«day furnish amusing reading. If poor Captain 
Middleton had only refrained from making a speech, 
the country might have remained under the im- 
pression that he was not only a clever organising 
clerk but an astute politician. Politics, however, 
are clearly not in his line. In this respect, he differs 
in a very marked way from the man whose example 
he has been imitating—Mr. Schnadhorst. Still, a 
good organiser, even though no politician, is a valu- 
able man, and the Tories have done well to honour 
Captain Middleton. 








ITALY'S FOREIGN MINISTER. 





HE Minister of Foreign Affairs in the new 
Rudini Cabinet is like a character that should 
step forth to real life from the pages of Marion 
Crawford's Italian novels. Seventeen cardinals and 
two Popes have distinguished his family in the past. 
It is one of the oldest feudal families of the Roman 
Campagna, and has its name Caetani, or Gaetani— 
from lands gained A Db. 981 in the territory of Gaeta. 
Their first Pope was John of Gaeta, who in 1118 
became Gelasius Il. Their second Pope, Benedetto 
Gaetani, was the Boniface VIII. who upheld the 
extreme temporal claims of the Papacy against his 
French persecutors. No Pope has yet gone back on 
his definition of Papal rights over Christian princes. 
Bat the head of the family A D. 1896 is not likely to 
take up the quarrel of six hundred years ago against 
a French Republic which is neither Christian nor 
princely. 

It is true that Sermoneta, from which he has his 
title, and which, with Cisterna, down toward the 
Pontine marshes, still ranks him as a chief land- 
owner of the Campagna, was conferred on his family 





in 1294, just as Boniface VIII. was succeeding to the 
one Pope that abdicated—the Celestine of Dante’s 
gran rifiulto. Bat Onorato Caetani, Duke of Ser- 
moneta, is also son of the Prince Michelangelo, who 
wrought against Antonelli under Pius IX. and, in 
1870, bore to Victor Emanuel in Florence the results 
of that Roman plebiscite which gave a colour of 
popular sanction to an Italy already united by the 
inevitable force of revolution. The Romans say 
that the old Duke never dared to sleep again in the 
palace of his ancestors. Too many family phantoms 
swept past him in the watches of the night, trailing 
reproachfully those church robes which he had done 
his best to deprive of temporal significance. His 
friends say that Florence, where he remained hence- 
forth, suited better his tastes for private study. It 
is certain that he had no taste for that public life 
which centres in the fiscal exigencies of United Italy. 
He may not have minded the failure of bis party’s 
ideal “free Church in a free State”; but he openly 
resented the ever-increasing taxes which are the 
price of Roman liberty. In Florence, where he 
became blind, he married his second English wife. 
His first wife of all, the mother of his two children, 
was a Polish Rzawuska. Perhaps it is from her that 
the new Foreign Minister derives the friendship for 
the Triple Alliance which he is supposed to share 
with Prime Minister di Rudini. 

Perhaps these two men may further unite to seek 
a solution for the gravest problem which threatens 
Italy at home. This is the reform of the antiquated 
and oppressive system of land-tenure, which reduces 
the peasant in many parts of the kingdom to the 
condition of an impoverished serf. 

In Sicily, the Prime Minister's home, three- 
fourths of the whole territory, making up the 
landed estates, belong to great proprietors who 
are practically absentees on the mainland. Their 
estates are farmed out to middlemen (gabellotti), 
whose trade it is, after paying the landlord his 
revenue, to take as much of the peasants’ crops as 
possible for themselves. The remaining fourth of 
the land is supposed to be in the hands of peasant 
proprietors; and the confiscation of Church and 
communal lands was justified by the creation of 
20,000 small holdings. There the tax-gatherer steps 
in. From 1883 to 1893 (Villari, La Sicilia e il 
Socialismo), in a single province there were 16,662 
forced sales for non-payment of taxes. And so 
these properties also end by falling under the 
régime of the gabellotlo. 

In the Roman States, under the Popes, the feudal 
system of other days held good by sheer force of the 
inertia which formed the régime of government. 
There was no bourgeoisie. In city and country alike, 
the population was accurately divided into four 
classes—the clergy and princes, who owned the 
land; the mercanti di campagna, who farmed out the 
great estates, with futlori and other agents as their 
own middlemen ; and, finally, the people or peasants, 
who owned nothing, but did all the work, and 
bad whatever was left from the produce of their 
labour, when the rent to the landlord and the 
middlemen's commissions and the usury bad all been 
paid. The financial downfall of the Borghese 
family, with the dozens of villages on its immense 
estates, shows that the landlord is not always 
the one who reaps the benefit from seedtime 
and harvest. Bat the Roman peasant, under 
all régimes, sows and reaps for another. He 
is not nearly so badly off as _ his Sicilian 
brother, who was never so ill-conditioned as now. 
He may have been as well fed under the Pope; he is 
probably better clothed under the King. But his 
crushing poverty remains unchanged. His landlord 
is no absentee ; the Duke of Sermoneta, as he gallops 
with his English wife and grown-up sons over his 
stubble-fields of the Campagna, need not think that 
the oldtime loyalty of his tenants is quite extinct. 
But he who runs most heedlessly cannot but read 
the sign of the times in the spread of Socialism 
through the country districts. 
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No one should be better fitted to judge this 
question of the land than the two chief Ministers 
of the new Cabinet. Will they, too, like all their 
predecessors in United Italy, neglect the most 
obvious measures to improve the condition of 
agriculture at home for the sake of a pompous 
keeping up of appearances abroad? It is often 
said that the problem is insoluble. The same 
was once said of the dumb, driven human cattle 
on the lands of France. 








“A. K. H. B.” 


— -~.— 


T may be that the hand which wrote “ Recreations 
I. of a Country Parson" will write no more after 
the “Last Years of St. Andrews.” There are signs 
in this volume that domestic sorrow weighs heavily 
on “A. K. H. B,” though the forty-four years of his 
active work in the ministry have not blunted his 
zest of life, nor quenched his appreciation of the 
humours which seem inseparable from his calling. 
It is impossible to turn over there pages without 
astonishment that the “ Country Parson,” who has 
offered pleasant solace to a multitude of readers for 
so many year:, should be regarded by some people in 
Scotland as no better than a heretic. A Scotch 
divine has apparently to walk more warily 
than his brethren south of the Tweed, if he 
would not always be treading on somebody's 
“doxy.” “A. K. H. B.” confesses with humorous 
lament that he has long been a source cf grave 
concern to divers old ladies. When the Scotch- 
woman of a certain type takes to theology, it bodes 
ill for the nominal professors of that branch of 
wisdom. It is the boast of at least one Scotch 
household that none of “ A. K. H. B.’s” books have 
ever been admitted there; and the reader who 
recalls many a diverting anecdote, and many a 
happy thought, that he owes to this popular writer, 
is puzzled to account for such an animus. What 
are the awful breaches of orthodox theology in 
Seotland that “A. K. H. B.” has committed during the 
last forty years? Will some bibliographer compile 
a volume of heresies from the writings of well- 
known Scotsmen? This might save some old women 
a vast amount of trouble, by providing them with a 
ready manual of notorious apostasy. There is a 
kind of religion which flourishes on antipathies, and 
is much happier in debating heterodox opinions than 
in dwelling on the commonplaces of charity. Good 
people with this turn of mind would find the text- 
book of heresy we have suggested much more 
kindling to the emotions and to the quest after 
truth than the secular pleasantries which the 
“Country Parson” permitted himself, to the no 
small satisfaction of an unregenerate public. 

We learn, too, that a minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland who dallies with Episcopalian 
dignitaries is an object of suspicion. Dr. Boyd gave 
sore offence by bringing Dean Stanley to preach in 
the “ Toon Kirk.” Stanley would have preached in 
an Annamite temple with no loss of composure; but 
his appearance in a Presbyterian pulpit was a severe 
shock to the antipathies. Bishops, moreover, have 
delighted in “ A. K. H. B.'s” company, and he does 
not regard the ritual of the Church of England 
with that horror which the very sight of a surplice 
inspires in many worthy bosoms. This may be one 
result of writing “ Recreations.” The habit of 
meditating on the brighter side of humanity, for- 
getful of creeds, and of cultivating humour as 
an interpreter of life, «xcites the ire of people 
who treat human nature as a desert, and theo- 
logy as a green and joyous oasis; but it enables 
@ man to appreciate sincere feeling in a religious 
communion which is not his own, and to draw a not 
ignoble pleasure from the amenities of a society in 
which doctrinal opinions are not of supreme im- 





portance. Nobody can read the “Last Years of St. 
Andrews” without a sympathetic interest in the 
friendships of the writer with men so diverse as 
Froude and the late Bishop of Winchester. Froude 
had his grim jest about bishops who are something 
between angels and spirit-rappers; but you feel that 
had Dr. Boyd been one of the mitred host, it would 
have made no difference in the historian’s esteem. 
It is not easy to keep a clear eye on personal 
worth, regardless of the professional envelope it 
takes on; still less, perhaps, to maintain an 
equable mind about distinguished writers who 
are not attracted by your own literary perform- 
ances. If theology is a stumbling-block to good- 
will, what is to be said of the frankness with 
which Lowell criticised the “ Recreations”? He 
described it as the dullest book he knew, and as 
an “exercise of patience.” On this judgment 
“A. K. H. B.” remarks, as mildly as if he were 
stating a fact in sociology, that he never found 
Hosea Biglow particularly stimulating; and he 
explains this, not by any demerits in Hosea, but 
by the law of attraction and repulsion which 
governs critical opinions as well as less important 
spheres of our terrestrial system. This theory 
derives no little support from some remarkable 
statements in the “ Letters of Matthew Arnold,” 
who, by the way, shared Lowell's view of the 
“Country Parson.” 

A humorist, in the larger sense, “ A. K. H. B.” 
remains to the last. Unlike an English divine, who 
has written one of the most famous story-books in 
the language, he has not repented bim of mirth. As 
in all well-balanced minds, it lies very close to earnest. 
conviction, too close, no doubt, for the discernment 
of the ancient dame who appears to have addressed 
Dr. Boyd as a“ blasphemer.” She will be shocked 
by “a striking instance” which he relates “ of co- 
operation with the Almighty in the moral govern- 
ment of the universe. Two strangers to one 
another came together out of an establishment 
where they had each been exorbitantly charged for 
a very good dinner. One said, ‘He ought to be 
punished for such extortion.’ But the answer came, 
‘Oh, don't be hard on him. God has punished him 
already, very bad. My pocket is fall of his spoons.” 
Then the co-worker with the Divine Ruler departed 
rapidly.” Possibly the vigour and even vehemence 
of Dr. Boyd's protests against Disestablishment are 
partially due to the apprehension that, were a Scotch 
minister's stipend always dependent on the goodwill 
of his congregation, he might lose it for a jest like 
that. On the other hand, were Established Churches 
notable as refuges of humour, many of their as- 
sailants might be converted into staunch defenders. 
Unluckily, humour, like wealth, is unevenly dis- 
tributed; it sits often on old and _ reverend 
shoulders, and avoids young heads; it may be 
clothed in a cassock, and quite an unfamiliar 
visitor to a cap and bells. Sometimes it seems 
to glance askance even at “ A. K. H. B.,” when, for 
instance, he is attaching undue gravity to the 
composition of a sermon—perhaps of all the forms 
of human appeal the most transitory. It is 
as an essayist, not as a divine, that Dr. Boyd 
has impressed himself on his generation. He has 
written many things which have lodged themselves 
in corners of the memory—anecdotes, not without a 
serious bearing, fragments of cheery counsel, bits of 
shrewd observation—just those inhabitants of the 
mind which are most welcome at the feast of recol- 
lection. It is no formal board, at which solemn 
guests sit in a row, and strive to improve the host 
by moral precept; it is a merry gathering, with no 
precedence and no ceremony, with quip following 
hard upon sober lesson, with gossamer fancy allied 
to the subtlest touch of life. And in this company, 
which can boast some very exalted names indeed, 
with the noblest scutcheons of philosophy and the 
longest pedigrees of poetry and romance, there are 
grave and fanciful humours of “ A. K. H. B.,” not 
all of them seated below the salt. 
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OUR NAVAL CADETS, 





NE of the most interesting features of Mr. 
Goschen’s Naval Programme is the attention 
devoted to the training of boys for the Navy, and 
the series of changes in that respect proposed. The 
points which arise on the First Lord's statement— 
the age at which cadets ought to enter the Britannia 
and the course of study to be followed there, the 
advisability of substituting for the time-honoured 
Britannia a naval college on shore, and the site 
where such a naval college should be built—involve 
three questions of great importance, and have 
already caused considerable debate. Mr. Goschen 
has made a laudable attempt to strike a blow at the 
system of the crammer, and to widen the area 
from which cadets can be drawn, by raising the age of 
entry to the Bri/annia to fifteen and a half. The 
bead-masters of various great public schools—and 
we hope that that phrase does not include only 
the more famous and expensive schools, for it is not 
to those schools chiefly that parents who intend to 
send a boy into the Navy can afford to send their 
sons—have co-operated in the First Lord's scheme, 
and have undertaken to form a Navy Class for the 
special teaching of these young cadets. That sucha 
change would be of advantage to the boys, and that 
any plan which substituted a public school training 
for the forcing system of the naval crammer would 
be in itself a step in advance, most people will readily 
admit. The public schools have lately been inclined 
to adopt a lower age for the admission of boys, and a 
lad entering Eton or Harrow, Winchester or Marl- 
borough, at thirteen, would thus be able to get at 
least two years of public school training before he 
went in for his naval career. The question of 
shortening the course of instruction on board the 
Britannia seems to present but little difficulty. 
The change would involve shorter courses and more 
special attention to technical training there. But it is 
noticeable that no voice, even in naval circles, has 
as yet been raised against the proposal to cut down 
the training on the Britannia to sixteen months 
instead of twenty-three. It is, we think, an open 
question whether this raising of the age of entry 
will have the effect which Mr. Goschen hopes, for 
many will argue that a couple of years’ training at 
@ public school can hardly be of much value to a 
very young boy. It may very possibly have the 
result of throwing the boys even more into the 
hands of crammers, for at fifteen and a half they 
will be too old for preparatory schools, and yet to 
send them on to public schools will to many parents 
scarcely seem worth while. Anything, however, 
which discourages cramming and helps to widen a 
boy's early education is in itself so valuable that 
for the present we welcome Mr. Goschen’s experi- 
ment, and we should be glad to see it succeed. 

The proposal to abolish the Britannia, and to 
substitute for it a training school on shore, is one 
which naturally wakes regrets in many old sailors’ 
minds. Many people will be inclined to sympathise 
with the author of one protest which has appeared 
in the Times, who argues that as a horse is indis- 
pensable to the training of a cavalry officer, so a 
ship is indispensable to the training of a sailor, that 
sea life and sea language are best learnt on board a 
ship, that the naval discipline of a college is only 
“sham naval discipline,” and that the students in a 
naval school can never realise, like boys on the 
Britannia, the poetry or the savour of ship life. 
All that is, in a measure, true, and the suggestion 
that some larger, better vessel should replace the 
obsolete Britannia is worth consideration. But, on 
the other side, the arguments in favour of the 
college on land are very strong. It is important 
that the masters should be able to live among the 
boys, and they cannot, apparently, do that on 
board ship. The boys in the college would still 
spend a great part of their time at sea, for a cruiser 
would be permanently attached to the establish- 





ment. More space, a better education, and better 
sanitary and moral conditions could in all probability 
be secured by substituting a college for the training- 
ship. The transition from school life to ship life 
would be rendered easier for beginners; and our 
future naval officers would run less risk—and that 
even the author of the protest which we have quoted 
admits to be an advantage—of learning in their boy- 
hood “a sickness of the sea.” In any case, the over- 
crowded and worn-out Brilannia, originally prepared 
for 150 cadets and now holding 270, cannot be kept 
in use much longer; and we believe that most of 
its advantages would be retained, and many of its 
disadvantages avoided, by the system of a college 
with a cruiser attached, which the First Lord 
suggests. 

Round the question where the college is to be, a 
sharp controversy has already arisen. The proposal 
to fit up the old Royal Navai College in Portsmouth 
Dockyard, although it has some points to recommend 
it, may fairly be set aside on the ground that it is 
not desirable to plant a boys’ school in a garrison 
town. The proposal which finds favour with the 
Admiralty is to build a college at Dartmouth, 
where already there are a cricket-ground and other 
“immovables” attached to the Britannia, and 
where there is a splendid land-locked harbour, 
which has been very unfairly attacked, protected 
from the strong winds which blow upon the 
Solent, free from the annoyance of steamers 
and excursion craft, and very well adapted 
for boat-sailing. But, on the other hand, it 
seems that the objections to the Dartmouth 
site are very strong. As long ago as 1877 the 
Admiralty considered the question of building a 
college at Dartmouth, and there is even now in the 
Admiralty archives a detailed report on the subject, 
condemning that site and recommending the Solent 
instead. Indeed, it is extraordinary that, in face of 
this report, the Admiralty officials should have re- 
vived a project which the Department rejected 
twenty years ago. The advantages offered by the 
alternative suggested—a site somewhere upon the 
Solent—are obvious to the most inexperienced eye. 
Dartmouth has a wet, relaxing climate, and is not a 
specially healthy place. The high rate of illness on 
board the Britannia confirms the medical opinion of 
the spot. The coast of the Solent, on the other 
hand, has a bracing air, a clear, open beach, plenty of 
level ground and pure water, and all the facilities 
for the study of sailing which the most fastidious 
can desire. Above all, it has this great advantage 
over Dartmouth, that it is within easy reach of Ports- 
mouth Harbour, that the boys there would have the 
opportunity of seeing all classes of vessels of war, 
of studying work in the Dockyard, of witnessing 
experiments in gunnery and torpedoes, and of 
learning the practical work of their profession, as 
in the isolation of Dartmouth they could not hope 
todo. These reasons are so weighty that we hope 
the Government will thoroughly consider them 
before they finally decide on any site. An Admiralty 
Committee is wanted to thrash out the whole 
question, and we are sure that Mr. Goschen will not 
spare the labour needed to render as perfect as 
possible the conditions for training our young 
officers for sea. 








SOME NEW OPERAS. 

FAMILIAR English story which no English 
composer has thought of turning into an 
opera—that of Dickens's “ Cricket on the Hearth” — 
has just been set to music by Goldmark, best known 
as an operatic writer by his Kiénigin von Saba, 
of which the overture has often been played with 
success at the concerts of the Crystal Palace. From 
the Queen of Sheba to Dot there is apparently a fall 
—though possibly a rise. Beyond the fact that she 
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visited Solomon, nothing whatever is known, or can 
be known, about the former; whereas the latter is 
the popular heroine of an interesting and much-read 
tale. It was doubtless the magnificence of the 
Queen's reception by King Solomon that tempted both 
Gounod and Goldmark. But La Reine de Saba,though 
full of beautiful music, is dramatically so poor that 
it must be classed with the least successful of Gounod's 
operas ; and Goldmark’s work on the same subject, 
received everywhere in Germany with marks of 
esteem, has nowhere called forth expressions of en- 
thusiasm. It is probabiy the immense success of 
Hiinsel und Gretel that has induced Herr Goldmark 
to climb down from lofty heights to comparatively 
low levels. In the operatic treatment of some sub- 
jects it is impossible to di-pense with simple, singable 
melodies, The Cricket on the Hearth can no more 
be dealt with in the style of the Queen of Sheba 
than could the Shamus OBrien of Professor 
Villiers Stanford in that of the same composer's 
Savonarola, 

The notion of setting to music a libretto based on 
incidents in Henry Miirger's “ Vie de Bohéme” does 
not, at first sight, seem a happy one. The grotesque 
practical jokes of the four typical Bohemians no 
more suggest musical treatment than do the 
fantastic, paradoxical witticisms cf their brilliant 
historian. The literary servant, whose masters 
borrow from him every farthing of the wages he 
does not receive, and who, gazing with rapture on 
the picturesque untidiness in which they leave their 
rooms, declares himself too much an artist to dis- 
turb “ce beau désordre”; the painter who, under 
pretence of destroying the conventional aspect 
of the gentleman who has come in evening dress 
to have his portrait taken, makes Lim remove his 
coat and lends it to a friend bent on going to a 
ball, but unable, for want of the indispensable 
swallow-tail, to do so; the rich literary amateur who 
entertains the whole Bohemian crew at supper that 
he may be able to read to them his interminable 
romance; the Bohemian who, through long habit 
and temporary alcoholism, goes home at night to the 
apartments which have been let the same morning 
to another man—these personages, these incidents, 
are not by any means of a lyrical character, nor are 
they bound together by any sort of connection. In 
the Scénes de la Vie de Boheme there is one scene 
alone that is dramatic: the scene of the death 
of Mimi—more simple, more natural, more truly 
pathetic than the similar one in the last act of 
La Dame aux Camélias. But there, as elsewhere, 
Miirger’s details, on which so much of his literary 
success depends, will be lost beneath the sound of 
the music. In “La Dame aux Camélias” there is 
much sentiment and an abundance of dramatic 
contrast, but not one phrase worth quoting or 
that has ever been quoted. In “ La Vie de Bohéme” 
nearly every sentence contains some stroke of wit 
or fancy; but there is nothing dramatic in the 
book except Mimi's death-scene, which will, of 
course, conclude the opera. The two preceding 
acts will probably be made up of the ordinary 
love-scenes. First meeting and the inevitable love- 
duet in Act I.; jealousy, separation, and recon- 
ciliation in Act II.; and in Act III. the death of 
Mimi. If the composer, Signor Puccini, finds 
appropriate musical expression for the drolleries 
and witticisms of Henry Miirger he will prove 
himself a wonderful composer. Ile might, by 
the way, for the intlermezzo, without which no 
opera of the so-called “neo-Italian” school is 
considered complete, take as subject the young 
Bohemian's treatise on “ The Influence of Blue in 
the Arts.” 

It must be said, meanwhile, in favour of Puccini, 
that he has shown but little inclination towards the 
criminal opera now so popular both in Germany and 
in Italy. The most successful musical drama of the 
moment at Vienna is the Evangelimann, which did 
not make its way to Austria until it had been played 
hundreds of times at Berlin and other German cities 





of the first importance. In this highly sensational 
work two brothers are in love with the same girl, 
who, returning the affection of one, drives the other 
to despair. The rejected lover, finding his suc- 
cessful rival alone with the girl in a barn, sets the 
building on fire, and, failing to destroy the occupants, 
accuses one of them—the hated brother—of arson. 
This latter is tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment, while the young woman 
commits suicide. After finishing his time the 
innocent, wrongfully - accused brother appears in 
the streets of Vienna as an ‘“ Evangelimann,” 
preaching the Gospel and singing hymns. The 
children follow him and sing with him. His 
preaching excites general enthusiasm; and so famed 
is he for his piety that he is called one day to 
the bedside of a dying capitalist, who turns out to 
be the wicked brother, now (thanks, no doubt, 
to his wickedness) a millionaire several times 
over. 

Probably the most repulsive operatic heroine yet 
known is the lady called La Lupa, to whom the 
principal part is given in a new musical drama of 
the same name just produced at Rome, the work of 
Verga, author of La Cuvalleria Rusticana, She is 
described by the poet in words that recall the 
“lassata necdum satiata” of Juvenal; and she goes 
to and fro through the villages, with her bright, 
feverish eyes and her pale, wan cheeks, seeking 
whom she may devour. La Lupa casts her evil glances 
on a peasant named Nanni. But Nanni is in love 
with the She- Wolf's daughter; and, to cut a painful 
story short, he ends by killing his untameable 
mother-in-law, exclaiming, as the curtain falls on 
the second and Jast act of a piece which, happily, 
did not succeed, “My God, what a thing I have 
done!” Such is the tragic, if commonplace, 
end of La Lupa. 





THE DRAMA, 





Mr, ARCHER'S “ THEATRICAL WORLD FOR 1895.” 


HE third volame of Mr. William Archer's 
“Theatrical World” (Walter Scott) is, out- 
wardly and inwardly, very much like its prede- 
cessors. It is a book which I have some difficulty 
in reviewing, for the simple reason, well known to 
every journalist, that the books which cost the most 
labour to criticise are those which interest us so 
much that we simply want to read and enjoy them ; 
notoriously, it is the bad books which make the 
best “ copy,” and, next to the bad books, those which 
leave us (as Mr. Archer is perfidious encugh to say 
most plays leave me) “cool and sceptical.” For- 
tunately, a formal review is not at all necessary. 
Everybody who cares about dramatic criticism at 
all (millions do not, and I do not hate them for it) 
knows the salient characteristics of Mr. Archer's 
mind and method. Perhaps I should say almost 
everybody, for, now I think of it, I recently saw a 
description of Mr. Archer in a French newspaper of 
repute as a man who was at orce the Sarcey 
and the Lemaitre of English dramatic criti- 
cism. That struck me as a singularly unhappy 
description. M. Sarcey has vigorous common- 
sense, but he is of prejudices all compact, and 
glories in them; his range of sympathy is of the 
narrowest, and he is absolutely impenetrable to 
ideas. Mr. Archer's freedom from prejudice is 
almost uncanny, and ideas are “ meat and drink” to 
him. Indeed, I think he is sometimes tempted to 
seek ideas when sensations only were offered; he 
must always intellectualise his pleacure; the merely 
sensuous appeal leaves him cold, I fancy. As for 
M. Lemaitre, he is a diabolically clever dilettante, 
who takes his pleasure wherever he can find it, but 
who has no enthusiasm for the stage as the stage, no 
policy to propound for it, no aspirations for its 
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future. Mr. Archer is much more serious than that; 
he has the temperament of the reformer, he “ drives 
at practice,” he is always bidding people to 
be up and doing. In short, there is not a ha’p’orth 
of the dilettante in him. I think that is one great 
secret of his inflaence. The playwrights and the 
players feel that he takes a real, sympathetic 
interest in them, instead of regarding them as a 
superior sort of dancing-dogs capering that he may 
laugh. Look at the trouble he takes to encourage 
promising beginners, to show that Mr. E. D. Ward 
(author of A Leader of Men) is “clearly an able man,” 
and that Mr. H. V. Esmond (author of The Divided 
Way) is “a born playwright, and a man to be 
reckoned with.” Look at his anxiety to distribute 
good-conduct prizes to deserving managers: to point 
out that “Mr. Comyns Carr has shown public spirit as 
well as managerial policy in producing” such-and- 
such a play, and that Mr. George Alexander, in 
producing another, has “confirmed his position as 
the manager whose career we all watch with the 
keenest and most sympathetic interest and expect- 
ancy.” A critic who writes in this spirit can 
never be dismissed by the people behind the foot- 
lights as a mere “ littery gent” who takes no active 
interest in their wellbeing. Nobody will be to 
unfeeling as to call him “cool and sceptical.” Mr. 
Sydney Grundy has recently been giving it ‘ot to 
those old 'Uxleys the critics, and particularly to 
Mr. Archer. “Their standpoint is non-human,” he 
says. “They have no sympathy with dramatists. 
They are essentially men of letters, students, 
scholars ; they look at everything from the point of 
view of the library, the cloister, the academy. If 
they will analyse their own temperaments, they 
will find that they have a certain antipathy to the 
corporeal theatre and a violent repugnance to an 
audience.” Whether there are any critics to whom 
such a description applies is a question which I am 
not called upon to discuss; but, if there are, it is 
quite certain that Mr. Archer is not one of them. 

I remember a very characteristic paper of M. 
Lemaitre’s in which, comparing the skill and address 
of a circus-acrobat—perfection in its own kind, the 
sure and absolute attainment of the object in view 
—with the comparative imperfection of criticism, he 
said, in effect, “Bat one advantage I have over 
the acrobat: I understand him, while he does not 
understand me.” So it is here. Mr. Grundy does 
not understand Mr. Archer, but Mr. Archer 
understands Mr. Grundy — and that even when 
Mr. Grundy’s actors do not. He can see, for 
instance, the good features in Mr. Grundy's Slaves 
of the Ring, despite the inadequate interpretation of 
the actors. “ Again and again,” he says, “I found 
myself intellectually recognising the strength of 
situations, the beauty of speeches, which utterly 
failed to get at my emotions. Again and again I 
said to myself, ‘Here is a fine idea, an admirable 
scene—if only they would act it!'” I notice that 
this faculty of putting the actors on one side and 
perceiving the author's intention in spite of them is 
unusually strong in Mr. Archer. Here you have a 
peculiar difficulty of dramatic criticism. In a book 
or a picture the creative artist appeals immediately 
to the reader or spectator; in a play he has to 
appeal to his audience indirectly, and clumsy or 
unsuitable players may substitute quite another sort 
of appeal. To get away from the illusion of the 
scene, the overwhelming impression produced by the 
flesh-and-blood actors, to the thought of some other 
illusion which the author had intended, but which, 
in fact, is not there—that requires strength of will, 
a powerful “ reaction.” I believe that most critics— 
I can speak confidently of one—are dominated by 
the actual impression of the play as the actors 
convey it to them, and have great difficulty in 
divining another play which the actors ought to be 
presenting but are not. 

Asa rule, Mr. Archer does his thinking for him- 
self. On the rare occasions when he borrows an 
idea he expands and improves it, returning it, as 





Thoreau did the “ loaned” axe, “sharper than when 
he borrowed it.” I will give one instance of this, 
because it also happens, I think, to be an instance of 
the most luminous and (if Mr. Birrell will allow me 
to use the word seriously) “helpful” criticism. 
A propos of M. Maeterlinck's plays M. Lemaitre had 
quoted Victor Hugo’s saying that “there is nothing 
so interesting as a wall behind which we know some- 
thing is happening,” and added, “ This tragic wal} 
appears in all M. Maeterlinck’s poems; or if it is not 
a wall, it is a door; and if it is not a door, it is a 
curtained window.” Here is Mr. Archer's expansion 
of M. Lemaicre’s criticism :— 


“T think he m'ght have carried the idea further, and shown 
that the greater part of M. Macterlinck’s dialogue possesses the 
fascination of ‘a wall behind which we know that something is 
happeniog.’ His characters very seldom give direct utterance 
to what is passing in their minds. They talk of everything 
else in the world, and, by the aid of an indefinable, elusive 
symbolism which is the poet’s peculiar secret, we are enabled to 
divine more than they know themselves of their innermost 
emotions. In this art of adaumbration M. Maeterlinck - 
sesses an patypic mastery, And just in this (I icteat ap 

aradox) our symbolist is often more real than the realists. He 
one as the Old Man says in Int4rieur, that ‘it is in the soul 
that things happen,’ and that the most poignant dramas are not 
those that come to the surface in words. This is, on the whole, 
an inarticulate world. Comparatively few real-life dramas work 
themselves out in analytic scenes, like those of Rcsmersholm or 
The Notorions Mrs. Ebbsmith, We may not, indeed, talk of 
swans, and cypresses, and fountains, and forests, and night- 
ingales; but we babble of the influenza, and the Speakership, 
and the boat-race, and bimetallism, and the ‘ Yellow Book,” 
while passion is seething in our veins or remorse gnawing at 
our heart-strings. It is true that in our small-talk we do not 
consciously symbolise our great emotions; yet who knows but 
that a higher intelligence might be able to divine even in the 
chatter of an afiernyon ‘at home’ the inmost secrets of the 
assembled puppet-souls? M. Maeterlinck, at any rate, knows 
how to make reticence voluble. He is the poet not only of 
will-lessness but of wordlessness.” 


That strikes me as a brilliant little piece of criticism ; 
a subtle thought, clearly expressed, and applied with 
nice accuracy. Note the “ voluble reticence.” It is 
an instance of another of Mr. Archer's qualities—the 
condensation of criticism into a happy phrase. 
Further examples:—(Mr. Grundy’s Slaves of the 
Ring) “is a belated pioneer. Fifteen years ago it 
would have been epoch-making; to-day, it brings 
with it a vague odour of the pigeon-hole” .. . 
(A propos of Mr. Daly's Shakespearian “ cuts") 
“ There is much in a name, and Daly is fatally sug- 
gestive of Dele” . “M. Guitry as Bertrand 
looked more of a pirate than a troubadour” .. . 
(A character of Mr. Jerome's) “ out-Hamlets Hamlet 
in soliloquacity.” But I must not quote any more. 
That is the worst of liking a book overmuch; one 
makes a frantic effort to share out one’s pleasure 
with other people—and it can’t be done. eal ae 








AN ETHICAL SITUATION, 





HE door of the little chapel of Ste. Marie aux 
Avges was pushed back on its hinges, revealing 

a square patch of massed colour radiant against the 
surrounding blackness. The thick, incense-laden 
air penetrated slowly into the street. Marie- 
Jeannette stood on the second step; her under-lip 
was pressed against her teeth, and her breath came 
short and quick. She had been praying to Our 
Lady and good St. Nicholas of Bari for money, for 
food, for work. Here was the New Year, and still 
hungry mouths and empty pockets for her mother 
and herself. As she pulled her shawl more tightly 
around her she could feel the elbow-bones sharp and 
pointed. But now all this misery was at an end; her 
prayer was heard, and the miracle would be worked 
to-night. She knew it asa fact. As she had striven 
in prayer before St. Nicholas, the glorified image 
of the saint had bent down and whispered to her : 
“Go home, Marie-Jeannette; your voice is heard in 
Heaven!" The people in the church had not taken 
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any notice. Marie-Jeannette knew they had no 
faith, or else the blessed saint would have spoken 
to them also; as it was, they saw nothing. She was 
quivering with excitement, and her cheeks were red 
as poppies and burning hot as she stood there under 
the cold stars. The wind cut her like a knife, but 
she never noticed it. Her mother was ill, so ill! 
And the cupboard had little in it besides a couple 
of turnips and the rind of an old cheese; as for 
Minette, her sides were sticking together. But to- 
night it would all be so different, the saint had 
heard her prayer; and on her homeward way Marie- 
Jeannette would take with her the gladness of the 
New Year. 

She walked on and on, never noticing where her 
footsteps were leading her, in an ecstasy of devotion. 
Fiacres rattled past, people jolted her, and street 
boys yelled in her ears, but her inner life was so 
vivid that she had lost all consciousness of outward 
things. Her soul was singing in the stars, and the 
glory of Heaven shone in her face. 

Suddenly there was a great stir, and a cry of 
“Stop thief! Stop thief!'’ Everybody seemed to 
be running. Marie-Jeannette caught a glimpse of a 
haggard face, white and hunted, the eyes bloodshot, 
and the blue lips strained in a grin over the pro- 
truding teeth. “He must be very wicked,” she 
thought; “a thief — how terrible! He deserves 
punishment.” 

He doubled, and passed her again—this time 
quite close—and as he did so, he threw his booty 
away from him. JHe ran quicker now. It was a 
sealskin bag that he had wrenched from a carriage 
waiting by the hotel. Marie-Jeannette had passed 
the carriage as she left the chapel, and had noted 
the silver fittings of the bag with an unconscious 
pleasure. It fell near her, and the contents rolled 
out. The crowd closed round officiously, eager to 
help. For a moment Marie-Jeannette’s attention 
was arrested by the gendarme, and when she looked 
down again a bright yellow coin shone at her 
feet. It was a louis d’or that had slipped from 
the bag. She trembled in every limb. It was the 
miracle! She saw clearly that it was the result of 
faith and the many prayers that had left her weak 
and spent. The tears started to her eyes and she 
trembled. She put up her hand to her throat and 
felt even then the throbbing of her heart. Mutter- 
ing a prayer, she slipped her foot over the coin and 
leant forward, staring at the gendarme. Words 
failed her. Her body swayed to and fro, and she 
saw the heavens full of smiling faces, whispering 
down to her: “ Well done, little Marie-Jeannette! 
Your prayer is heard! Your prayer is heard!” 

Soon the excitement spent itself. The people 
passed along, and Marie-Jeannette was left practically 
alone ; in the surging crowd no one heeded her, and 
she was safe to pick up the holy money. She looked 
furtively round and moved her foot. There it was, 
still shining—the blessed piece of gold! As she 
walked in the direction of home her heart was 
overflowing with the joy of fulfilled desire. She 
wondered vaguely if they had canght the boy. 
“He quite deserves a punishment,” thought Marie- 
Jeannette ; “ he was very wicked.” 

By-and-by she came to the bridge; the river 
was rushing inexorably into the blackness, and the 
few red lights in the distance multiplied themselves; 
indefinitely on its surface. The lines of the bank 
were indistinct, and the sense of space sobered 
Marie-Jeannette. She shivered, although she was 
not really frightened, for she felt the kind arms of 
the saint spread about her. 

Suddenly she started with a little cry. A white, 
drawn face looked out at her from under the stone 
seat built into the bridge. Marie-Jeannette knew 
it; it was the thief. 

“I saw you,” he muttered hoarsely, “in the 
crowd. Are they coming? Tell me, quick! I've 
had no food for two days and two nights. I'm 
starving, starving !—do you hear?” 

With a sudden impulee Marie-Jeannette held out 





the piece of money. “ Here, take it,” she said. “It 
is the saint's, but you shall have it.” She was 
frightened and miserable; she wondered if she were 
doing wrong, but the poor wicked thief wanted it 
so much. She looked up at the stars, but they were 
cold—angry, she thought—and St. Nicholas, how 
could she pray before his image again after treating 
his gift like this? She crept home under the shadow 
of the high wall, afraid to speak, afraid to pray. 
The wind rose and whistled round the bridge, and 
to Marie-Jeannette it sounded like the laughter of 
devils. 

All night she crouched in the corner of the 
garret, and the reproachful eyes of the saint haunted 


her sleep fitfully. MABEL DEARMER. 








AFTER TRAFALGAR. 





IMITATED FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF BARBOSA 
pu BocaGE. 


EIRESS of Rome's domain, who so hast taught 
Chief to commard and soldier to obey 
That Victory's wing gives shadow to thy way, 
And foes like lions to thy feet are brought: 
Hear, France, the ancient doom and prescient 
thought 
OF Deity, “ Thus far, nor further"; stay 
Thy standard by the sea; nor strive to sway 
The realm with glory for thy rival fraught. 
Earth's humbled lords to Gallia’s edicts bend; 
Britannia with her thunder quells the wave, 
As triumphing her trophied navies wend ; 
Laud we the enmity that Nature gave! 
Could ship of Britain sword of France befriend, 
The mated might should soon the world enslave, 


R. GARNETT, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





A WORD WITH THE CELT.—II.* 


(1) “A wet wind ont of the south mazed and mooned 
through the sea-mist that bung over the Ross. In all the 
bays and creeks was a continuous weary lapping of water. 
‘There was no other sound anywhere. 

“ Thus it was at daybreak : it was thus at noon: thus it was 
now in the darkening of the day. . . . 

“Inland by the hamlet of Contullich, there is a reedy tarn 
called the Loch-a-Chaoruinn. By the shores of this mournful 
water a man moved. It was a slow, weary walk that of the 
man Neil Ross. He had come from Duninch, thirty miles to 
the eastward, and had not rested foot, nor eaten, nor had 
word of man of woman, since his going west an hour after 
dawn.” 


(2) “It is ill enough to have to die in Glenaora at any 
season, but to get the word for travelling from it on yon 
trip in the spring of the year is hard indeed. The gug-gug 
will halloo in your ears to bid you bide a wee and see the heather 
creep on Tom-an-deare ; the soft and sap-scented winds will 
come in at the open door, and you will mind, may be, of a day 
long-off and lost when you pulled the copper leaves of the 
bursting oak and tossed them among a girl’s hair. Oh! the 
long days and the strong days! They will come back to you 
like the curious bit in a tune that is vexatious and sweet, and 
not for words or a set thought.” 


HESE are the opening passages of two short 
P stories: the first, “The Sin-Eater,” by Miss 
Fiona Macleod: the second,“ The Fell Sergeant,” 
by Mr. Neil Munro. But the mere titles of the two 
would almost serve for my purpose. In the titles, as 
well as in the passages quoted, you cannot fail to see 
a deliberate experiment in language. And as the 
two writers are conscious and conscientious children 











* “The Sin-Eater, and Other Tales.” By Fiona Macleod, Patrick 
Geddes & Colleagues, the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh.—‘‘The Lost 
Vibroch, and Other Sheiling Stories.” By Neii Munro. William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London.—“ Lyra Celtica. An 
Anthology of Representative Celtic Poetry.” Edited by Elizabeth A. 
Sharp. With Intr.duction and Notes by William Sharp, Patrick 
Geddes & Colleagues, the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 
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of the Celtic Renascence which we have been dier- 
cussing, so their handling of language is typical of 
the phase reached by that Renascence at the present 
moment. 


I can well imagine certain robustious critics dir- 
missing the language of these two passages with one 
summary word—“ affected.” Asa matter of fact, it 
is very much more. If you choose to stop short at 
that judgment, why then all the early Elizabethans 
were “affected” writers, Shakespeare included; and 
“affectation ” will cover all preoccupation with form, 
style, language, the «lothing of thought. On the 
same short-sighted view Mr. Meredith's prose has 
been dismissed, before now, as “ affected.” 


But let the word stand fora moment. Only let 
us remember that “affectation,” “ Euaphuism,” and 
the like, are terms of disapproval which every 
literary movement must inevitably stand open to 
at one point in its course. The “ philosophy” of 
Euphuism has been expounded once for all in Pater’s 
splendid Sixth Chapter of “ Marius the Epicurean.” 
Euphuism is a phenomenon “of every age in 
which the literary conscience has been awakened 
to forgotten duties towards language, towards the 
instrument of expression: in fact it does but modify 
a little the principles of ali effective expression at all 
times.” Men who discover a field of human thought, 
emotion, sentiment, waiting for literary expres- 
sion, are bound to be seriously occupied with 
the language in which their discoveries can best 
be conveyed. And we, on the other band, cannot 
reasonably expect our literature to be enriched 
with these discoveries and at the same time 
refuse the neologies they bring with them. We have 
a right to keep a jealous eye on neologies and stipu- 
late for as few as possible. Much attention to new 
forms of speech may easily breed in these young 
writers a passion for the unusual in language: is 
almost certain to breed it. And we cannot have the 
English language turned topsy-turvy even for all the 
riches of Celtdom. “As with the Euphuism of the 
Elizabethan age, and of the modern French romanti- 
cists, the neologies of the Roman Euphuism were the 
ground of one of the favourite charges against it; 
though indeed, as regards these tricks of taste also, 
there is nothing new, but a quaint family likeness 
rather, between the Euphuists of successive ages. 
Here as elsewhere the power of ‘fashion,’ as it is 
called, is but one minor form, slight enough, it may 
be, yet distinctly symptomatic, of that deeper 
yearning of human nature towards ideal perfection, 
which is a continuous forceinit. . . . 


Now, in each of the passages quoted at the head 
of this paper the writer's occupation with style, with 
a style not familiar to us, is obvious enough. Note 
the personification of nature implied by Miss Mac- 
leod’s “mooning” wind and “weary” lapping of 
water. The deliberate “Thus it was .. . it was 
thus . . . thus it was now”; the inversion “It 
was a slow, weary walk, that of Neil Ross.” (These 
few sentences do no adequate justice to her vo- 
cabulary, which is amazingly rich, nor to her instinct 
for epithet, which amounts to something very like 
genius. For these, and for that “ something” which 
Sir Joshua had to define by a snap of finger and 
thumb, I must refer the reader to the book.) Mr. 
Neil Munro’s English is even more unusual, or a 
trifle less deftly unusual. “Yon trip,” “the gug- 
gug”—'tis the voice of the gug-gug, I hear him 
halloo—“ bide a wee,” “long-off and long-lost.” 
“Oh! the long days and the strong days” !—and 
so on. 


Bat please observe also that this foppery of 
phrase—if foppery one must call it—is not the 
foppery of old age, but of youth; not the artifice 
by which an exhausted literature tries to make 
itself look young, but the extravagance of young 
writers full of fresh discovery. The stuff is alive 
—I think the dullest or the most conservative 
reader must admit that, at least. And I think the 








effort after beauty is undeniable, too. I open Miss 
Macleod’s book at random, at p. 263, and transcribe 
the first passage that catches my eye :— 


“To have loved supremely! After all, the green, sweet 
world had been good to her, its daughter. She had loved and 
been loved, with the passion of passion. Nothing in the world 

could take away that joy; not the death of Ian Mor—of 
which now there could be no longer any doubt—not sorrow 
by day and grief by night; not the myeterious powers that 
men called God, and that moved and lived and had their 
blind will behind the blowing wind and the rising sap, behind 
the drifting leaf and the granite hills, behind the womb of 
woman avd the mind of man, behind the miracle of day and 
night, behind life, behind death. It was hers: all hers. ., .” 


—and so forth. I can understand a critic’s finding 
such prose rhetorical, redundant, over-rhythmical. 
But I cannot understand his failing to perceive the 
sense of music in it, or the effort to set the world’s 
movements to that music of language. “She had 
loved and been loved, with the passion of passion,” 
“that moved and lived and had their blind will 
behind the blowing wind’—you cannot deny the 
melodic beauty of these combinations of mutes and 
labials. Nor can you dismiss it as “ preciosity,” since 
you cannot deny its appropriateness to the temper 
of Miss Macleod’s themes, and those themes are 
primitive, even savage; nay, sometimes are even 
brutal (as in “The Dan-nan-ron”), but always with 
the brutality of a primitive, never with that of a 
pampered, state of civilisation. The occasional 
brutality of Mr. Neil Munro’s stories (as in 
“The Red Hand”) is just as youthful. But 
on the beauties and defects of the Celtic themes 
I must speak another week. For the moment we are 
dealing with the language of these new writers. In 
strict fairness this ought not to be disengaged from 
their subject-matter. But I think the writers them- 
selves warrant this treatment by their elaborate 
studiousness of phrase. If so, I wish to point out 
that almost every objection which can be urged 
against them could be urged against young writers 
of English in the year 1593—the year when Shake- 
speare's Venus and Adonis was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall. In that year our young poets ran riot in 
language, spending (not wasting) their strength in 
lyrical and verbal ingenuities, experimenting with 
language as with some new instrument, tuning it 
and running up and down the notes to airs that ap- 
pear English to us only because time and custom have 
made them English. I cannot prophesy the same 
triumphant success for the Celtic harp on which 
our young poets of 1896 are strumming so enthu- 
siastically. Yet the possibility, at least, is worth 
taking into account. And this age of Euphuism will 
have to be outgrown, as that was outgrown ; and the 
young enthusiasts will have to make some terms with 
solid English sense before the Celtic spirit proceeds 
to produce masterpieces of English literature. Un- 
diluted Erse, for instance, will hardly bear convey- 
ance into our language. There must be some 
compromise sooner or later. Think of the number 
of expensive old gentlemen engaged so assiduously, 
so vainly, in persuading us of the poetic merits 
of “ Piers the Plowman!” and then say if Englishmen 
will ever be roused by this sort of thing :— 


How beautifal the colour! 


“ May-day. delightful time! 
Would that Laeg were 


The blackbirds sing their fall lay, 
here. 

The euckoos sing in constant strains, 
noble 

Brilliance of the seasons ever! 
branching woods 

The summer swallows skim the stream: 
seek the pool : 

The heather spreads out her long hair: 
down grows. 

Sudden consternation attacks the signs; 
their course running, exert an influence. 

The sea is lulled to rest, flowers cover the earth.” 


This is entitled “The 
composed after his eating of the 
Knowledge ”—it always is the salmon ! 


How welcome is the 
On the margin of the 

the swift horses 
the weak fair bog- 
the planets, in 


Song of Finn MacCool, 
Salmon of 


A. T. QC, 
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REVIEWS. 


DRYDEN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Tue Ace or Drypen. By R. Garnett, LL.D. 
Bell & Sons. 

HE forty years’ literature discussed by Dr. 
I. Garnett contains little or nothing that is of first 
importance and rank, the venerable figure of Milton 
excepted; and he was but among the last in time, 
as he was among the greatest in genius, of the 
Elizabethans. These forty years contain three chief 
and notable things: the work, and its significance, 
of Dryden in verse and prose; the Restoration 
drama; and a number of precious personalities, as 
those of Walton, Pepys, Evelyn, Bunyan, Temple, 
Aubrey, Wood. But Dryden at his strongest, Con- 
greve at his artfullest, any pleasing personality at 
its richest or sweetest—they cannot hope to rival 
the ages of Shakespeare and Bacon, or of Words- 
worth and Keats; and between the latter age and 
their own comes the age of exquisite finish and 
grace, precision and order. Take them how we 
may, they remind us of greater ages past and to 
come; they are “wandering between two worlds.” 
Dryden's verse is neither Pope's nor Spenser's; his 
prose neither Addison's nor Browne's; he has the 
ancient qualities tempered with the new; he is full 
of echoes from old times, and the shadows of coming 
events are over him. The wonder of him, his special 
praise, is his excellence under these conditions. 
Pope “learned versification wholly from Dryden's 
works"; Gray declares, “if there is any excellence 
in my numbers I learned it wholly from that great 
poet’; says Leigh Hunt, “ Dryden was the last 
Eoglish poet who studied versification or, in another 
word, numbers, which are the soul of it.” In his 
own way he has been a poet's poet, and only fellow 
craftsmen can fully appreciate his art. And then, 
as Goldsmith has it, “his excellences were not confined 
to poetry alone. There is in his prose writings an 
ease and elegance that have never yet been so well 
united in works of taste and criticism.” All his 
greater work is wrought out grandly, massively, 
richly ; most of it, as Johnson aptly distinguishes, 
is “great and bulky,” much of it “rich and 
splendid.” In Landor's phrase, “Though never 
tender nor sublime, He wrestles with and conquers 
Time” ; he is, with his kinsman Swift, more strong 
than sweet, more vehement than noble: a master of 
language, wielding it with superb energy and 
animation, delighting in his strength, with nothing 
small about him in virtue or in vice. He is the 
supreme Eoglish satirist and controversialist in 
verse: his ironies and arguments succeed one 
anoth:r in his rolling, sonorous lines like huge, leap- 
ing waves. Pope's nice, neat touches, “exquisitely 
fine,” are the steps of a dancing-master in com- 
parison with this mighty movement. Dryden is 
altogether one of the Jonsons and Johnsons, sealed 
of the tribes of Ben and Sam: a dictator, magnifi- 
cently imperious; a man of great thews and muscles, 
whose very failures are powerful. This thunderer 
of heroic couplets and majestic Alexandrines wrote 
lovely lyrics; he had an ear for the harmonies of 
Chaucer: he could build the lofty rhyme in the 
elaborate ode. We have to wait for Collins and 
Gray before we find such another poet. 

Dr. Garnett has given, then, to his book the only 
possible title: it is the “Age of Dryden.” It is 
distinctly not the age of Congreve, Farquhar, 
Vanbrugh, Wycherley, and the other famous men 
of comedy; it would be equally true to call it the 
age of the Royal Society, or the age of the great 
preachers, or the age of the social philosophers, or 
the age of the dissenting divines. Vor it was an age 
of infinite variety and ferment: if the Court and its 
environs were an English France, and polite London 
a Vanity Fair, there were still the Englands of 
Puritanism, of grave Anglicanism, of refined scholars 
and serious thinkers, of decent country gentlemen 
and reputable men of affairs. That Versailles- 


London : 





Alsatia was not all England; nor must we push too 
far any argument upon the morals of society 
drawn from its amusements. relative of Scott, 
returning to him a novel by Alphra Behn, wrote in 
1821: “Is it not a very odd thing that I, an old 
woman of eighty and upwards, sitting alone, feel 
myself ashamed to read a book which, sixty years 
ago, 1 have heard read aloud for the amusement of 
large circles, consisting of the first and most credit- 
able society in London?" Said Dr. Johnson, “ No, 
sir, ‘Prior’ is a lady's book.” It is a simple fact, 
but often ignored, that the most delicate-minded 
and pure-lived women of past ages have, as 
Thackeray puts it, joined in talk which would 
be too much for men, none too squeamis& or rigid, 
to-day. A great part of the dramatic licence upon 
the Restoration stage was conventional, a tradition 
from the stage of ancient Rome, an adaptation from 
that of contemporary Paris ; intrigue leads to mirth- 
ful situations, to witty dialogue, to cross purposes, 
to all manner of agreeable things: and Lamb's con- 
tention, that the scenes of these comedies are laid in 
a fairyland, is but a whimsical exaggeration. Not, 
as Dr. Garnett points out, that the dramatists ir- 
tended any such thing; but they busied themselves 
with types, with “humours,” rather than with 
human nature. And there is another consideration, 
too little remembered: the astonishing dearth of 
literary amusement, of “light” literature. There 
are thousands to-day whose natural instinct for 
relaxation and amusement is satisfied by novels, 
magazines, reading of many kinds. We are con- 
stantly hearing that we have no conversation, no 
music, no public shows, no social arts: may not the 
very abundance of books now, the lack of them in 
former times, have a very real connection with the 
difference between those times and ours? Folk 
have met for chamber music, for conversation, who 
to-day would be reading novels at home; men sit 
and read newspapers in village inns who would have 
been at dance on the green. The literature of prose 
fiction, the daily publication of interesting news, 
are stili things of comparative youth; for “light” 
reading, as we understand it, as apart from verse, 
our Restoration ancestors were almost in the same 
case as theirs before the invention of printing. The 
voluminous romances, the epigrams and satires, the 
old chronicles and the newer essays, could not have 
been to them what the novelists from Richardson 
and Defoe to Mr. Meredith and Mr. Stevenson have 
been for their descendants. The stage was theirs, 
and a metropolitan stage, patronised by a brilliant 
and not strait-laced society, gave them gaiety of all 
kinds, from boisterous fun to subtle wit. Nowadays 
much is written and read, without blame, which 
would not be tolerated upon the stage; it was not so 
with the stage of Charles II. To us the picture of 
those audiences in front of that stage suggests that 
the times were grossly vicious and the people 
grossly shameless ; we forget the conditions of that 
age, and of ours, when we so exaggerate. If they 
were somewhat shameless, we are somewhat shame- 
faced. Grown men and women read, and harmlessly 
read, what they would not read aloud ; in those days 
such a distinction was hardly understood. 

In many ways these forty years were a most 
serious time. Locke, Newton, Cudworth, Tillotson, 
A'gernon Sidney, Burnet, Bentley—these are names 
of weight in the history of thought. But, ina sense, 
no one more happily illustrates the danger of false 
judgment than Pepys. A busy, practical, intelligent 
man of affairs, interested in sciences and arts, a good 
type of the cultivated public servant—that, and 
that alone, we should have thought him, but for the 
Diary. And, did we know him merely from the 
lighter and more amusing portions of the Diary, we 
should think him an engaging fribble, a gossiping 
dog, a disreputable fellow, to be half liked, half 
pitied. Both sides of him are true. This prede- 


cessor of Mr. Goschen, this ally of an earlier naval 
Duke of York, this President of the Royal Society, 
was all these things ; and our knowledge of the fact 
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should make us pause in passing judgment upon the 
age. Pepys was no quite ordinary man; the exist- 
ence of the amazing Diary proves it. But what the 
Diary records is, take it bit by bit and separately, 
common enough, and the impression of the whole is 
unspeakably strange. If Pepys could be so good 
and so bad, so shrewd and s0 silly, so small-minded 
and so liberal-minded, yet seem to his contempor- 
aries nothing unusual, it must have been that they 
were more like him than are we. How many 
characters do the literature and history of the times 
introduce to us! How many scenes and incidents 
which are half the truth, be it for better or for 
worse! lor every brilliant blackguard of a courtier, 
whose one redeeming feature was his wit, there 
must have been many a citizen with Pepysian 
qualities—not a few with Waltonian. And of the 
courtiers and fine gentlemen, many must have been 
Evelyns in many things, though history has better 
preserved their escapades than their good points. 
It is a picturesque and medley age, passing from the 
old ways, the last remnants of medi:evalism, to the 
modern days. The mighty Dryden is its great 
literary light, a great roaring flame, before we pass 
to the teacups and the wax candles, and little Mr. 
Pope of Tuitnam, who sings of “glorious John” 
that he 
“. . , tanght to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine.” 





A WINDOW INTO AMERICA. 


REFLECTIONS AND CoMMENTS, 1465-1895. By E. L. Godkin. 
London: A. Constable & Co.; New York: Scribner. 


THAT sudden waterspout, of President Cleveland's 
raising, which fell upon England not long ago 
out of the American sky, must have led thought- 
ful persons to ask themselves whether they did, 
after all, understand their cousins across the 
sea as well as might have been imagined. For it 
was evident that a difference in the national temper, 
a distinct and perhaps a growing contrast in the 
spirit, lay beneath all controversies touching Vene- 
zuela, the Schomburgk line, and the Monroe doctrine. 
Are, then, Americans not simply Englishmen living 
west of the Atlantic, but a new race, or, at least, a 
sub-species that require to be as carefully studied 
and their character noted as if they were foreign to 
us? This question, we incline to believe, will force 
itself on British diplomatists and politicians not 
once but over and over again during the twentieth 
century. They would fain simplify their world- 
wide duties by taking it for granted that America 
is a great New Eogland. It is, on the contrary, 
something very unlike England, and tending to be 
less like it every day. But our conservative in- 
stincts blind us to the extent of the change which 
is taking place in the twenty-five nations, that 
within the bounds of the United States are rapidly 
melting into a fresh and hitherto unexampled type. 

Here is some readable argument for our con- 
tention. Mr. Godkin has thrown together in one 
volume a number of essays, published during the 
last thirty years, which could not possibly have 
been written in London or Edinburgh. They con- 
tain much careful English, brilliant and witty 
reasoning, acute dissertation, and not a few 
humorous touches that provoke and tickle the 
fancy. We suppose that they are eminently Ameri- 
can in tone, treatment, and limit—interesting all 
through, and perhaps most fruitful where they give, 
without intending it, glimpses deep or wide of the 
ideal regions that expand before a cultivated 
audience in the United States. What, then, is the 
impression left upon us who view the world from 
our own angle of vision ? 

This, perhaps, to begin, that it is easier to make 
a living in America than to live there on the old 
Oxford and Aristotelian lines of a “scholar and a 











gentleman.” The supreme art, says a French 
proverb, is the art to live. But, on the whole, 
Americans seem to have confused the means with 
the end in this supreme problem; and our essayist 
writes like a man who is rowing up stream against 
a strong current; himself looking at the world dis- 
interestedly, as a philosopher should, he feels that 
all round him self-interest strikes the note and 
overpowers his more gentle tones of speech. If it 
be the aim of culture to see things as they are—in 
other words, without reference to the merely popu- 
lar, national, and passing point of view—then this 
appears to be a difficult task where the immediate 
consequences of things, and not the remote, are 
alone in question. Or, to apply the test which in 
Europe would be deemed necessary and adequate, 
how does Mr. Godkin propose to enlighten his 
hearers when religion, history, science, and meta- 
physics are to be dealt with? What is the standard 
to which he must come up ? 

He is always interesting, we repeat, but seldom 
suggestive or profound; and the standard is not a 
high one. Americans feel too little concerned in 
history—shall we say that they have not allowed 
themselves a liberal enough imagination ?—to bear 
with anyone who should discourse at length of what 
has been done in the ages when there was no 
America. Their religious atmosphere is still of the 
eighteenth century ; and these references to Huxley, 
Tyndall, Darwin, and the doctrine of evolution, 
imply where they do not openly affirm that the 
average clergyman in Boston, as in Baltimore, 
lingers at an immeasurable distance behind the 
criticism, the biology, and the archwolegy that on 
this side of the Atlantic have penetrated into the 
most secluded of theological seminaries. By-and-by 
the historian of Christianity will be called on to 
illustrate how curiously modern a form was given 
to it among the descendants of the Puritans who 
went “dollar-hunting,”’ and how in the American 
pulpit most of those elements, ascetic or mystical, 
which have so deeply affected the mind and shaped 
the fortunes of Christendom are tacitly thrown 
aside, not from disloyalty, but in absolute ignorance 
of their meaning. The American religion is optimist 
and secular ; it is by no means “ made and moulded 
of things past.” In like manner its science, while 
busy with ingenious mechanism and cunningly- 
devised experiment, has not yet produced any large 
and illuminative theory such as Clerk Maxwell's in 
the dynamics of heat, or Ampére’s and Faraday’s in 
electro-magnetism, or the various forms of biological 
genesis which have been thrown upon the world 
from Geoffroy St. Hilaire to Professor Weismann. 
As for American metaphysics, they are yet in the 
future. 

Mr. Godkin is too well-read not to have a sense 
of these limitations, and he urges again and again 
upon his fellow-countrymen the need of genuine 
universities and their proper function, which is not 
to prepare the thousands of ordinary young men 
for a profession, but, as Stuart Mill insisted, “ to 
keep philosophy alive.” Philosopby—yes; that is 
to say, the interpretation of Nature and Man, the 
true account of relations between the seen and the 
unseen, the reality of the transcendental—things 
which can be neither bought nor sold, but which 
have all their value in themselves. America depends 
for the right recognition of them on her universities 
to a degree of which in England we can form little 
or no conception. With us history is still alive. 
The Churches are all cast in the mould of tradition ; 
a leisured and hereditary class, whatever its short- 
comings, is the outward and visible sign that the 
present has grown up from the deep-rooted past, in 
which it strongly inheres; and the development of 
science has been liberal or theoretic even more than 
it has been practical. One result of these various 
strands uniting in our common life is not, indeed, 
surprising, but hardly so well known as it deserves 
to be; we have a kind of freedom in England which 
America possesses, if at all,in a much less flourishing 
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condition. An American, says Mr. Godkin, may 
purchase wsthetics and culture on his travels in 
Europe; but when he goes home he finds little use 
for them. Ile is apt to be thought unpatriotic; and 
comparatively small allowance is made by the laws 
or by public opinion for tastes which cannot well be 
usual in the uneducated, and therefore seem in the 
eyes of such hardly at all democratic. Many in- 
stances, grave and gay, are touched upon in these 
agreeable pages. They would serve as a precious 
comment on the text “ Democracy and Culture.” 
But to draw conclusions might be premature. 
Something, however, will have been gained if 
volumes like the present make English public men 
a little more sensible of the old elements which are 
wanting in the American temper, and of the new 
whereby it is being fashioned into a social and 
mental type after its own kind. They will then 
respect what they may not care to assimilate. 


- - — 


THE FRENCH RIVIERA. 
Riviera, ANCIENT AND MoperNn. By Charles 


Lenthéric. Translated by Charles West, M.D. With 
Maps and Plans. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


M. LENTHERIE’S pleasant book will be welcomed by 
visitors to the Western Riviera, a district in which 
any apparent want of historic interest has been 
chiefly owing to Jack of suitable description—at 
least in English. When the winter traveller by the 
Mediterranean express awakens on the morning after 
his departure from London, a new spirit, like the 
joy of spring, comes to him with the light of the 
Southern sun, which shines from a clearer sky upon 
the welcome olive trees in the rocky valley of the 
Rhose. As yet the vegetation has not the luxuri- 
ance'met with on the Mediterranean coast, and the 
sky is rather bright than warm, but the promise of 
the South is there. Marseilles is reached before 
noon; déjeuner is served, and the traveller, re- 
freshed, settles down to the enjoyment of his rapid 
journey through the wondrous land of Provence, 
whose two hundred miles of rocky coast is so well 
described by our present author. 

The railway follows nearly the same route as the 
old Roman road which traversed the length of the 
Province connecting Gaul with Italy. Sometimes 
this route passes inland behind the hills which 
fringe the coast, and then it is well to follow 
with M. Lenthéric, at least in imagination, the 
old Maritime Itinerary of Antoninus, which enumer- 
ates each port and haven where the Roman 
ships of war and dispatch-boats were bound to 
call upon their coasting voyage. The sea route 
was the principal one for merchandise, the Roman 
road being chiefly for military purposes; and 
the ancient practice of anchoring, or beaching, the 
ships every night kept the coast towns and villages 
in touch with the outer world. Nowadays, the 
great steamers from Marseilles take a wide 
sweep out to sea on their route to Genoa, passing 
by the smaller ports, which bave suffered from the 
change to modern navigation in the’same way that 
country towns on the coaching roads have suffered 
from the introduction of railways. M. Lenthéric’s 
description of the rugged coast immediately to the 
east of Marseilles will be new to most readers. 
Toulon is more familiar ground, but here military 
engineering has introduced some novel features 
since we first visited the Riviera. It is difficult to 
imagine a grimmer sight, or one more imposing of 
its kind, than the towering hills which stand like 
sentinels behind Toulon, crowned with massive 
forts, mounting the long-range guns which, in a 
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South with an impenetrable circle of shot and shell. 
At Hyéres, reached by a short branch line, com- 





inland, passing by Carnoules, le Luc, and les Arcs 
through an exquisite Provencal valley where the 
traveller would gladly alight were it not that his 
Inggage is already registered to Cannes or Nice, 
Monte Carlo or Mentone, or even to the further 
shores of the Italian Riviera. This wide valley, 
lying between the spurs of the Alps on the left and 
the Monts des Maures on the right, is one of the 
most beautiful and fascinating parts of the whole 
journey. The sun lights up the length of this 
fertile plain of olive yards and vineyards, leaving in 
purple shadow the steep slopes of the Monts des 
Maures, volcanic hills which comtrast in colour and 
in form with the opposing range of limestone rocks. 
The mountainous district of the Maures between 
Hyéres and Frejus was the chief stronghold of the 
Moors or “ Saracens” upon this coast. It forméd a 
sort of outlying kingdom of the Moors, whose 
possessions in Spain, and in Corsica and other 


islands of the Mediterranean, were sufficiently near 


at hand to furnish support in men and ships. It 
was not until A.D. 952, after nearly one hundred 
years of Moorish occupation, that the district was 
reconquered by the Provengils. The Moorish type 
can still, it is said, be recognised in many of the 
present inhabitants; and the children of the neigh- 
bouring districts preserve the tradition of the old 
struggles in the game of “la guerro dei berbero.” 
The new branch line from Hyéres to St. Raphael has 
now made it easy to explore the coast-line of the 
Moorish district. At the ancient Roman port of 
Fréjus the traveller by the main line again ap- 
proaches the blue waters of the Mediterranean, which, 
near the charming little town of St. Raphael, are in 
vivid contrast with the red rocks of the Estérel, 
another range of volcanic mountains, through 
which the train now winds for nine miles of rich- 
est shades of red and green. [Emerging suddenly 
from the gorges of the Estérel, the traveller is in 
sight of the English city of Cannes, where a really 
satisfactory winter climate is at length to be found, 
and where the eye is delighted with the strange but 
not inharmonious mixture of clive and orange trees, 
of palm, cactus and aloe. Here in the days of 
Tacitus patrician villas were scattered along the 
coast, where the Romans found beauties of scenery 
scarcely inferior to those of the bay of Naples 
united with an even finer climate. Before Nice is 
reached we pass the River Var, a former boundary of 
France and Italy, unsightly, with wide stretches of 
white boulders; and troublesome rather than ser- 
viceable, like most of the mountain streams which 
make their way into the Mediterranean, where, 
moreover, there is no tide to scour away the détritus 
of the rivers. West of the Var is Antibes, the old 
frontier fortress, with picturesque bastions of 
Vaunban’s building. On the opposite side of the 
Var is fashionable Nice, situated below the old 
Roman town, which was on the height of Cimiez 
a mile and a half inland. In truth, the history of 
Nice goes back beyond the times of Roman occupa- 
tion, for it is a Greek city scarcely, if at all, less 
ancient than Marseilles. At Villefranche is a fine 
natural barbour, suited to modern requirements, 
large, deep, and sheltered, where lies the advance 
guard of the French navy. A sloping beach in some 
sheltered bay suited better the needs of the ancient 
navigators, who liked to haul up their small craft 
out of harm’s way. 

At the Téte du Chien, which frowns over Monaco 
and is backed by the higher slopes of the Mont Agel 
commanding the Mentone valleys, we reach the 
strategic and, in a sense, the hi-toric frontier of Gaul 
and Italy. At Tarbie, on the summit of the Téte da 
Chien, the Corniche road, which in this place coincides 


| with the Roman road, and perhaps with an older 
moment, can ring round the great arsenal of the | 


mences the richer vegetation and milder climate | 


which characterises the Riviera proper. 
Shortly after leaving Toulon the main line turns 


Phcesician route, reaches its highest point. Here 
stands the great monument of Angustus, erected to 
commemorate the subjugation of Gaul and of the 
Ligurian tribes. The heights of the Téte du Chien, 
of Mont Agel, and of the mountain ridges to the 


north are now most strongly fortified, and ten 
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thousand soldiers garrison the district. Of the early 
history of Monaco itself but little is really known, 
and that little everyone has heard. The little State, 
two miles long and half a mile wide, has the most 
perfect administration of any country in the world, 
for there are no rates or taxes ; it is supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions—from strangers. We 
are glad to say that M. Lenthéric spares us the 
ungrateful reflections upon gambling in which 
Euglish visitors to Monte Carlo are wont to indulge 
when they come home. From Monaco to the French 
boundary at the Pont S85. Louis the double bay, in which 
Cap Martin separates Monte Carlo from Mentone, is 
the gem of the whole Riviera. Neither in beauty 
nor in climate is there anything quite equal to it on 
the coast. At Mentone the lemon-trees bear fruit 
all the year round, whereas in Southern Italy they 
yield but one crop. At Mentone, where the traveller 
by the Rapide arrives in the fading light of evening, 
he sees the Olive in all its glory—how different from 
the little shrub in the Rhéne valley which he saw 
under the morning sun! 


ANCIENT ROMAN WORSHIP. 


THe Worsuip OF Taz Romans. By Frank Granger, D.Lit. 
Loxrdon: Methuen & Co, 

THE essays which Mr. Granger has collected 

under the title of ‘‘ The Worship of the Romans” 

are an attempt to provide a study of Roman beliefs 

upon the lines of the comparative method. 

In the current theories of the growth of pre- 
historic societies and their beliefs, the evidence fur- 
nished by the classical nations has been somewhat 
neglected. Mr. He: bert Spencer, for instance, in his 
“Sociology,” makes little use of the evidence afforded 
by such authors as IIerodotus, Hitherto there has 
been the excuse that the science of comparative 
institutions is in its infancy, and that its pioneers 
have found far fresher and more cogent evidence 
outside the beaten track of Greece and Rome. 
Primitive beliefs survive best in the least advanced 
nations. But now that the science has become more 
stable, and certain fixed principles are emerging 
which are believed to be universal in their appli- 
cation, it is highly desirable that our views of the 
earliest systems which prevailed in Greece and Italy 
shouid be corrected accordingly. 

Mr. Granger has attempted to do this, but unfor- 
tunately he has done it without any original 
research of his own, and has not given us much 
more than a résumé of the incidental allusions made 
to early Roman beliefs in the more comprehensive 
authorities, such as Mannhardt, Robertson Smith, 
and Mr. J. G. Frazer. 

Refl-cting these authorities, he gives us a descrip- 
tion of the Roman religion before it was con- 
taminated by the more cultured polytheism of 
Greece. It was animistic, as is the religion of most 
savage tribes. The gods were everywhere, as could be 
seen from the weary catalogue of minor gods found 
in the Jndigitamenta. But they were not regarded 
as being very superior to men. They could be 
controlled by magic, and were often incarnated 
in living men. This was rotably the case with the 
gods of vegetation, such as Mars (not originally a 
war-god) and the Rex Nemorensis of Aricia. The 
priest was, therefore, during bis life identical with 
the god himself. The Rex Nemorensis was the 
depository of the Tree-spirit, the Vestal Virgins 
similarly of the Fire-spirit. This incarnation of the 
god explains the elaborate restrictions or taboos 
which surround such priests as the Flamen Dialis. 
The divine spirit had to be guarded in its mortal 
abode. The complement to this belief is the practice 
of slaying the god or of driving him forth from the 
city as a scapegoat. The man in whom the god was 
incarnated must not die a natural death lest the 
god should die with him and disaster ensue. To 
avoid this the man-god was sacrificed while yet in 








full strength, in order that the god might take up 


his abode in a more vigorous representative. The 
driving forth of the scapegoat (of which the Regi- 
fugium is thought to be a relic) was really the 
expulsion of the god-man when he had become 
polluted. He was believed to bear with him the 
evils of the town, and was driven out to die while 
the god found another man in whom to dwell. 

These ideas of the god incarnate and of the god 
slain, which are now so familiar from Mr. Frazer's 
“Golden Bough,” are the central ideas round which 
Mr. Granger has grouped his evidence. This evidence 
(as he himself acknowledges) he has drawn from 
those instances which lie on the surface of Roman 
literature. But even here he omits several which 
might well have been included: eg. on page 56 the 
belief of the “external soul” is well illustrated by 
the myth mentioned by Pintarch of the son of Mars 
and Silvia, whose life was in a spear, as was 
Meleager’s in the burning brand; on page 124, in 
support cof the belief in the Water-spirit as bringing 
good luck, he might have quoted Suetoniu:, who 
states that on Augustus’s birthday all orders dropped 
coins into the Curtian lake. Aud where more 
recondite evidence lay ready to his hand, he has 
not used it. This is especially noticeable in the 
essay on Roman Magic, where Riess’s article in the 
new edition of Pauly's “ Eacyklopiidie” was available. 

As a popular summary of existing theories Mr. 
Granger's book will prove useful, but we still wait 
for a scientific work on ancient beliefs which shall 
assemble all the evidence which has come to hand 
since books like Lobeck’s “ Aglaophamus” were 
written. Perhaps, however, we shall have to wait 
till more evidence is gathered from a careful scrutiny 
of such early authorities as Llesiod and the Homeric 
Hymns in Greek, and from the allusions to Pagan 
beliefs made by the early Christian writers of Rome. 
Still more, perhaps, will be gained from an ade- 
quate collection of Italic inscriptions when some 
scholar is found to do for Italy what Professor 
Ramsay is doing so admirably for Asia Minor. 


THE AMAZING AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


or WiittaAmM Carteton. 2 vols. By David 


Lendon: Downey & Co, 


THe Lire 
J. O'Donoghue. 


Mr. O'DonoGuveE has rendered a splendid service to 
Irish literature by discovering and publishing 
Carleton's unfinished autobiography. He has sup- 
plemented it by a second volume, bringing down 
the novelist’s story from the date at which the 
autobiography ceases to his death in 1869, For this 
second volume he has secured a number of the most 
valuable letters; the novelist’s family having been 
indeed anxious to aid the work in every way 
possible. Mr. O'Donoghue makes an admirable 
biographer. His capacity for taking pains is monu- 
mental; he effaces himself, as a biographer should, 
and allows Carleton to reveal himself. His work 
has been to place the events in order, and he has 
added a very short and modest appreciation of 
Carleton. His modesty has led him into a mistake, 
indeed, in setting the introduction by Mrs. Cashel 
Iioey in front of the volumes. An introduction by 
anyone is quite a work of supererogation ; and Mrs. 
Cashel Ifoey has no new light to throw upon Carle- 
ton. Indeed, considering the manner in which he has 
turned himself inside out in the Autobiography, no 
one could supplement our knowledge of him. It 
might have been as well if Mrs. Cashel Hoey had ex- 
plained more clearly that the Catholic Church does 
not hold the doctrine of exclusive salvation, though 
a good many Irish peasants believe with Carleton 
that it does. Nor is she quite accurate in suggesting 
that Carleton’s reproaches of his countrymen were 
without foundation. The great mass of his country- 
men had in his lifetime a real and bitter grievance 
against Carleton; but if they had not, if he had 
been the most faithful of Catholics instead of being 
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one of the Rev. Cxe:ar Otway's “ lambs,” pecuniary 
results would have been much the same. There is 
no money in Ireland for the maker of books, and 
there is no use in throwing dust in our own eyes 
concerning it. 

It is not too much to say of Carleton’s Auto- 
biography that for sharp human interest it will 
overshadow his novels, great as those are. Never 
was there such a human document. The man bas 
taken off all garments, all conventional disguise, and 
let the big peasant soul of him stand naked. The 
extraordinary revelations of it will not dwarf the 
man ; there is not a word of the vain-glory, the self- 
absorption, the selfishness, inconsistent with genius. 
Even “Fardarougha the Miser” leaves one less im- 
pressed with the fact of Carleton’s genius than does 
the Autobiography. But the Autobiograpby makes 
clear once for all how it is that to so many sensitive 
minds the work of our one great Irish novelist is not 
only unlikeable but almost repulsive. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats speaks somewhere of Carleton’s 
“clay-cold melancholy.” It is a good phrase to 
express something which pn<lbes us away from the 
great peasant. In many ways Carleton was far 
from being an idealist. With all his poetry, he was 
scarcely lifted above earth; and there is something 
that smells of mortality in all his views of life. Ilis 
religious aberrations are explained by this want of 
idealism. His father’s rapt piety found him colder 
than it would the latest agnostic. 


“TI never knew any individuxl who resembled him—or, I 
should rather say, who approached him—in what I must term a 
senseless and superstitious kind of piety. That he was a man 
of the most stainless and inoffe: sive life, of the sweetest temper 
and the strongest and tenderest affections, were facts known to 
the whole parish. He was perpetually praying; in fact, his 
beads were scarcely ever out of his hands either by night or 
day. He prayed, with his head in his hand-, even on the way 
to Mass on Sunday, when one wou!d imagine he could have got 
enough of it; he prayed on the way home again. He prayed on 
his way to fair and market, aud he prayed on his way home 
again also.” 

Where did Carleton, the son of such a father, get 
his cloddish insensibility to what must have trans- 
formed the hard lives of his forbears to spirit and 
fire? “When one would imagine he could have got 
enough of it.” The phrase explains Carleton’s whole 
attitude towards religion. 

To the poetry of earth he was finely susceptible. 
We get it in his childish impressions of his mother, 
“who possessed the sweetest and most exquisite of 
human voices.” When she used to sing “Shule 
Agra” or “The Green Woods of Truagh” to the 
music of her spinning-whet] on a winter's night, her 
little son used to creep close to her to whisper, 
“Mother dear, don't sing that song; it makes me 
sorrowful.” When he was older the songs of the 
birds moved him in equal measure. 


“There was a beautiful hazel glen behind our honse at 
Springtown ; this glen was alive with blackbirds and thrushes, 
and upon a fine, calm summer evening was vocal in a hundred 
places with their melody. There was one beautiful thorn-tree 
at the foot of a steep piece of ground which stretched from the 
back of our house to the edge of the glen. Qu this tree a par- 
ticular blackbird sat and sang as regularly as the evening comes. 
With the music of this bird I was so intensely delighted that I 
used to go to bed every fine even'ng two hours before my usual 
time for the express purpose of listening to the music. There 
was a back window in the b droom where I slept; this I opened, 
and there I lay until I fell asleep, with the music in my ears.” 


Carleton gives an extraordinarily vivid account 
of the North of Ireland as it was at the time he 
was growing up. We get portraits of several hedge- 
schoolmasters, originals of characters in his novels. 
Carleton went to school, first of all, to a Mrs. 
Damont, the widow of a Frenchman killed in the 
Revolution. She herself was half a Maguire, half 
an O'Neill, and was very proud. Carleton, with his 
love for superlatives, says: “ A female so dignified 
and lofty in her manners I have never since looked 
upoo.” This tragedy-queen kept a school for little 
peasants in a barn, changing from one barn to 
another a3 convenience suggested. “The young 





ladies,” says Carleton, with naivelé, “ranged from 
five to eighteen, and some of them were extremely 
beautiful.” 

A little later we hear cf the Orange tyranny, and 
the Ribbonism which set up another tyranny to 
overawe the first. Carleton was a Ribborman. He 
gives us some extraordinary glimpses of the rami- 
fications of this secret society ; and some of his re- 
ferences to the horrible outrage which he after- 
wards dealt with in “ Wildgoose Lodge” are nakedly 
hideous. 

Carleton was designed by his simple parents to 
be a priest, and took the road to Munster as a poor 
echolar: but he bad not travelled far before a dream 
sent him flying back to his mother, who fainted at 
the joy of seeing him again. After this he remained 
at home for some time, reading the Classics, and 
distinguishing bimself in various ways, besides gain- 
ing the experience of his first love affair. During 
these years he made the Lough Derg pilgrimage, 
which was afterwards the subj-ct of one of his 
sketches. 

Shortly after this the elder Carleton died, and 
the family became scattered. William, who seems 
to have bad the conviction that the world owed the 
debt to his genius of supporting him, lived first with 
his sister Sally, the wite of Roger Hackett; then 
with his brother Michael; and again with Sally. 
His amazement when people suggested to him that 
he should work for a living was unbounded. His 
brother Michael perpetually abused him for his 
idleness duriog the two months be kept him; 
“though,” says Carleton, “he kuew I read the 
Classics several hours a day. So far as I was con- 
cerned, the tongue of Timon of Athens was eulogy 
compared to his; there was a low, gnawing, sneering, 
bitter spirit in it.” These reproaches drove Carleton 
to the desperate step of apprenticing himself toa 
stone-cutter, but he never beld the mallet or chisel. 
After distinguishing himself by a famous leap, 
“ which has never been done from that day to this,” 
he went off to pay a visit to some wealthy cousins 
at Fintona, and was easily persuaded to make it a 
lengthy one. “ They received with indignation and 
ecorn” the news of William's apprenticeship, and he 
consequently broke through the arrangement which 
had cost him such pain and distraction. 

After this vi-it Carleton returned to his brother's 
house; but on his refusing to support him, betook 
himself to his sister Sally, and, reporting Michael's 
conduct, “ wept bitterly.” He settled down for a 
while then with Sally ; but presently her husband 
grew restive. The parting interview between them 
is a delightful bit of comedy. Roger was building a 
house, and his gifted brother-in-law strolled out one 
day to see how things were getting on. Presently 
Koger started to reproach him. 


“*Are you not ashamed to lead the idle jife you do? Do 
you not feel ashamed to be a burthen in this manner upon your 
friends ? You've now come to the age of a full-grown man, 
and how can you expect to lead such an idle life at the expense 
of others; onl why don’t you take a spade and work ?’ Hew, 
I knew that Roger had a good deal of money at this time; I 
knew, too, that he always carried notes about him, for such was 
h's habit; he weu'd not, in fact, trust them out of his own 
pocket. The indignation I felt was so deep and, I may add, so 
just, that I could searcely prevent myself from trampling the 
ungratefal rascal under my feet, and I often regretted sines 
that I had not dove it. I restrained myself, however, and simply 
siid : ‘ Roger, will you give me a pound, and | will no longer 
be a burthen on you or anyone else in this parish? Give me a 
pound,’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘nor a shilling—nor a penny.’ At this 
moment I had not a coin in my pocket, but I looked at him and 
said, ‘You may hear from me yet.’ From tbat spot I started 
with a bitter and indignant heart, without cue moment's 
preparation, friendless, moneyless, alone.” 


We are relieved to hear that that very night he 
put up at the house of a kind widow, a distant 
relative, who, after entertaining him and imploring 
him to return to his family, presented him with 
twenty-four tenpenny bits. 

After this, Carleton, being filled with the spirit 
of adventure by reading “Gil Blas,” “ went on the 
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world.” <A curious world it was, in which the 
novelist often sunk under the eurface. He knew 
what it was to have his shirt held from him for 
the price of a meal, and to sleep in a vagabonds’ 
cellar with the riff-raff of Dublin streets. He 
“shot the moon” when he was unable to pay his 
rent; and changed his quarters to a circulating 
library, where he read, sixteen hours a day, the 
circulating library stock, which was composed of the 
kind of books usually associated with Holywell 
Street. From these experiences he brought a nature 
and a genius practically unsullied by them. His 
work, though often coarse with a peasant coarse- 
ness, is absolutely pure. Finally, he married, and 
lived with his wife’s family as lorg as he was 
allowed. H's amazed and just anger when they 
would no lenger keep him is Roger Hackett over 
again; and the story of how, visiting the house, he 
discovered without warning that his wife had pre- 
sented him with “a little seraph” is delightful. He 
had then ten shillings for all possessions, but he 
accepted his new responsibility light-heartedly all 
the same. Pvor Carleton! it would be well for such 
as he if Mr. Barrie’s delightful fantasy of a home for 
geniuses had a foundation in fact. 

He was devotedly attached to his family, and was 
devotedly loved by them. If the love of love was 
his, so most certainly was the hate of hate. Every- 
one with whom Carleton quarrelled was dealt with 
in superlatives of scorn and hatred, while his friends 
were always the salt of the earth. Praise from any 
quarter was sweet to him. He records with the 
most innocent vanity his good looks, his prowess, 
his skill in dancing and athletics, as well as his 
triumphs of scholarship and literature. He is never 
in the wrong, and has no repentances. Once when 
he is in low water he asks is there a peculiar fate 
attached to him—a subtle form of egoism. He does 
not deserve the whips of the gods. “ I examined my 
past life strictly. I compared it with the rules of 
duty and the aberrations from it to be found in our 
prayer-books, and I could not charge myself with 
any crime capable of exciting either sorrow or 
remorse.” 

The very essence of Carleton's genius was that 
he was a peasant in every fibreof him. His jealousy 
and anger were the unruly passions of a peasant. His 
exaggeration is that of a peasant. In him the bump 
of wonder was big, and his superlatives were the 
peasant wonder. “In the town of Celbridge there is 
probably the most magnificent privateresidence—that 
of the Conollys—in all her Majesty's dominions.” The 
peasant reverence for superior rank and education 
may have partly moved him to his Protestantism. 
He reckons fame by the boundaries of a parish, and 
is eloquent on funerals, like any Tyrone peasant of 
them all. 

A big, towering, gloomy, saturnine figure, 
humorous with the humour which is akin to tears; 
a genius of extraordinary vitality and richness, a 
personality over which the student of human nature 
will pore fascinated—all these are contained within 
the new Life of Carleton. The interest is so great 
that one devours the pages from first to last. Mr. 
O'Donoghue, with Carleton’s own assistance, has 
made us a book which ought to live. 


ED 


AN ANGLO-AUSTRIAN ECONOMIST. 


Srvupres in Economics. By William Smart, M.A., LL.D. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


Tue Austrian School of Economists has recently 
attracted considerable notice in this country; and 
among those responsible for making their writings 
known to English students Dr. Smart, by his careful 
translations and his admirable introductions, has 
taken a foremost place. He has now collected 
together, revised and published, a series of essays 
on Economics, dealing (1) with questions of wages— 
@ich as the “living wage,” the “sliding scale,” and 











“women’s wages”; (2) with the burning and per- 
plexing question of the currency; and (3) with a 
department of inquiry, which economists bave been 
often blamed for neglecting—the department of 
consumption. To the discussion of these different 
topics he brings the actual experience of a man of 
business, the literary, tendencies begotten of an ad- 
miration for Mr. Ruskin and the theoretic training 
acquired from the dialectic disciptine of the Austrian 
theorists. His business knowledge gives an air of 
concrete actuality to his remarks, although it may, 
as he himself owns in his preface, sometimes 
betray him into the “fallacy of the particular 
instance.” His admiration for Mr. Ruskin imparts 
to his style some of the colour and enthusiasm 
of that great writer, which will be welcome 
to the reader who has learnt to repeat the popular 
cry that Economics is of necessity dry and dull; and 
his loyalty to the tenets of the Austrian school, 
while it may narrow his own theoretic creed and 
prejudice his judgment on opposing doctrines, has 
certainly brought him under the influence of teachers 
so rigorously deductive and so subtly dialectical as 
to seem calculated to check the natural tendency mcen- 
tioned above of the practical man. For our own 
part, we do not think that the Austrian economists 
have pronounced the last word on that theory of 
value to which they have mainly devoted their 
attention. We believe that the chief part of their 
work in emphasising one side of the theory—the 
side of demand and the conception of marginal 
utility—was performed for this country by Jevons; 
and that a more comprehensive solution of the 
central problem of economic science is found in the 
writings of Professor Marshall, in which the two 
sides of supply and demand are conceived as co- 
ordinately important; and for this reason we find 
ourselves unable to concur with some of Dr. Smart’s 
theoretic pronouncements. But we think that the 
parts of the Studies, where his practical training is 
most evident, are the most valuable and the most 
suggestive, and that both economic students and 
men of business will peruse the book with in- 
terest and advantage. 





FICTION. 
In tHE Day or Apversity. A Romance. 
Bloundelle-Burton. London: Methuen & Co. 
In A Sttent Wortp. By the Author of “ Views of English 
Society.” London: Hutchinson & Co. 
Brenpa’s EXPERIMENT. By Surgeon-Major H. M. Green- 
how. London: Jarrold & Sons, 


By John 


FRANCE continues to be the fair land of romance 
for the modern romance writer. Whether it be 
Mr. Andrew Lang or Mr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Stanley 
Weyman or Mr. Blourd-lle-Burton, it is to France 
that he flies instinctively when he withes to paint 
for us a glowing canvas of historic incident and 
adventure. It is a great tribute to the interesting- 
ness—if we may use the word—of our neighbours ; 
but perhaps it is a still greater tribute to the skill of 
French historians and writers of memoirs. After all, 
those who have gone below the surface must know 
that there is just as much of interest and romance 
in the story of these islands as in that of the sister- 
country. France cannot boast of any episodes more 
thrilling in their character, or more inspiring in 
their spirit, than those which are associated 
with the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. She 
has never witnessed a more desperate civil war 
than our own, and even the bloody horrors 
of the Terror are but mere melodrama compared 
with the pure tragedy of King Charles. Still, we 
must be thankful to our romance writers for what 
they are pleased to give us, and so long as they give 
us nothing worse than “In the Days of Adversity,” 
we shall have good reason for our gratitude. This 
is the story of a French officer in the army of 
Louis XIV , who, tloigh brought up in mystery and 
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poverty, is really none other than the son and heir of 
the Dacds Vannes. His father is dead, and the secret 
of his heirship is knowa to but a few. Unhappily 
for Captain Ss. Georges, among these few are the 
persons who have the most profit to look for from 
the failure of the line of de Vannes. So Captain St. 
Georges, and the little girl who has been borne him 
by a wife now dead, are from the outset of the story 
the objects of the most heartless and wicked plots. 
The captain has been summoned to Paris, nominally 
by order of the King, really by that of his Minister, 
Louvois. He takes his baby-girl with him. At 
every step of the perilous ride from Pontarlier to 
Paris the lives of both are threatened by desperate 
intriguers. Happily for him, he makes two real 
friends upon the journey, in the persons of Madame 
de Roquemaure and her daughter, the step-mother 
and the step-sister of the man who hopes to succeed 
to the de Vannes property, and who is at the 
bottom of the plots against the life of the heir. St. 
Georges regards these ladies with profound sus- 
picion; and when his child mysteriously disappaars 
during the journey, he believes that they are parties 
to the crime. Asa matter of fact, they are his best 
friends, and it is only through their protection that 
he at last reaches Paris in safety, though alone. 
Here the plot thickens. He defies and threatens the 
Minister who is responsible for his misfortunes, 
displeases the King, and fights a desperate duel 
with his enemy, de Roquemaure. He recovers from 
the wound treacherously inflicted upon him in that 
duel, only to find himself a prisoner in the hands 
of Louvois. Mr. Bioundelle-Burton gives us a 
terrible picture of a galley at sea, and of the 
tortures inflicted upon the miserable slaves, among 
whom is St. Georges. The galley is sunk in a 
sea-fight with the English, and St. Georges 
is one of the few who escaps. Rescusd by 
an English ship, he determines henceforth to 
becqme an Englishman, for his mother was of that 
nationality, and his father he had never known. 
So by-and-by he becomes an officer in the English 
fleet, and in that capacity takes part in an expedi- 
tion against the French. After many adventures, 
which are recounted with great spirit in the story, 
he finds himself aloneupon French soil,and determines 
to take up once more the search for his lost child. 
In his wanderings ha is recognised a3 the escaped 
galley-slave, and falls once more into the hands 
of Louis. OF his subsequent fate the reader will 
learn full particulars for himself in a volume which 
is never dull and not seldom brilliant. 

The author of “ In a Silent World” has hit upon 
a new idea in the way of heroines. Blind heroines 
are no rarity in fiction; lame ones have also met 
with some favour in the novelist’s eyes, and, since 
the days of Jane Eyre's creation, ugliness has been 
in vogue to some extent. But it has been left to the 
anonymous but greatly daring author of this story 
to confront his readers with a heroine who is both 
deaf and dumb. Evelyn Sylvestre, the autobio- 
grapher of “ In a Silent World,” is a veritable deaf- 
mute, and it is the story of her mental sufferings 
from this sad affliction which is unfolded in the 
volume under notice, A very simple and uneventful 
story it is, told with some sympathy,. but with little 
skill. The sole merit of the book, indeed, consists 
in its unassuming modesty, and in a certain homely 
realism of detail which serves to give the tale an air 
of actuality. The unfortunate girl who is supposed 
to relate her own history is not devoid of attractive- 
ness for the reader, and the narrative of her 
struggles and sorrows, her luckless love, and blighted 
existence, is rather prettily done. But it is all too 
slight and sketchy to have any real signifi- 
cance, The author scems unaccustomed to work 
in a literary medium, and his book suffers in 
consequence, for its construction is _ terribly 
faulty and its character-drawing faint and 
conventional. Short as is “In a Silent World,” half 
the volume is the merest padding, and the trail 
of the platitade is over it all. For the courage 





which prompted the author to prasent us with this 
very original heroine we confess our admiration ; 
and, indeed, in these days of babbling femininity, 
a dumb heroine is a distinct boon to her race. 
Bat, at the risk of seeming ungrateful to the creator 
of this pleasant novelty, we feel bound to avow 
our opinion that the author of “ In a Silent World” 
is not endowed with the capacity of writing a 
work of fiction, and that he would do well to 
abandon a task for which he possesses no equip- 
ment. 

“ Brenda’s Experiment” is the st ory of the grave 
mistake which is made by a young English girl when 
she marries an Indian Mahomedan, and of the 
consequences that followed her rash deed. It can 
hardly be said that Mr. Greenhow has invested his 
heroine with lifelikeness. Both she and her foolish 
parents, who aid and abet her marriage with Ameer 
Ali, are shadowy figures, in whose fortunes, to tell 
the truth, our interest is somewhat slight. But if 
the heroine is somewhat indistinct, the subsidiary 
characters are real enough, whilst the main incident 
of the story—the attempt of the Nawab of Rownpore 
to seize the English residents at the time of the 
Mutiny—is told so well that it vies with any narra- 
tive of the kind dealing with that exciting episode 
in our history. Brenda's husband, the wily Mahom- 
edan, turns out to be a villain of colossal wicked- 
ness. We regret this fact because we should like, 
once in a while, to meet in fiction with a Mahom- 
edan who was not a villain. In real life, we ar» 
happy to say, such persons are certainly to be found; 
but Mr. Greenhow has followed conventionalism in 
this matter, and has insisted upon giving us a story 
which rans from first to last upon the old lines. It 
is greatly to his credit that, in spite of his adherence 
to venerable tradition, he has produced a book that 
is really readable and interesting. 


PROBLEMS OF THE POOR. 

Tue Poor ry Great Cities: Taerr Prositews, ano Waat 18s B 1¥G 
Done To Sotve Tues. By Var:ous Writers, L!.ustrated, London : 
Kegan Paul. 

Tae contributors to this excellent work vary in literary ex- 

erience, the editor tells us, from Sir Walter Bosant (“ Mr. 

sant,” he calls him, though the title-page bears the date 1896) 
“to those who wrote here for the first time upon the sabject.” 
It is the more carious, therefore, that, for all his practice as a 
writer and his proved fervour as a philanthropist, Sic Walter's 
chapter, “ A Riverside Parish,” is in many respects the least 
satisfactory in the book ; it is just a superficial migazine article, 
such as almost any journalist might turn out after a day's 
“ eopy-hanting” and an afternoon in the British Museum. Its 
style is slipshod in the extreme—there are half-a-dozen instances 
one is tempted to quote ; its information is vague and perfune- 
torily given—we are told, for instance, of one of the two large 
houses in the parish, St. James's, Ratcliff, that at present 
“certain Roman Catholic sisters” live in it and carry “on some 
kind of work”; and it is farther disfigured by such dicta by 
the way as the flippantly-expressed opinion which concludes the 
following passage—he has been moralising on the n>ed for some 
nobler standard than that of t! e senses if the people are not to 
siok rapidly aud surely: “For which reason we my continue 
to be grateful to our ancestors who caused to be written in large 
letters of gold, for all the world to see once a week, ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord, thou shalt not steal,’ and the rest; the lack of 
which reminder sometimes eauseth, in Nonconformist circles, it 
is whispered, a deplorable separation of faith and works.” 

The other chapters, for the most part, are admirably suited 
to their purpose. In the first, “The Social Awakeuing of 
London,” Mr. Robert A. Woods, formerly a resident of Toynbee 
Hail, and now Head of Andover House, the kindred institution 
in Boston, gives an extremely interesting account of the various 
forms which philanthropy and charity have taken in the East 
End during the last iwelee or fifteen years. Mr. Woods is an 
American and writes chiefly for American readers—the articles 
appeared in Scribner’s in the years 1891-03; here is a sugges- 
tive passage in which he comments upon the interest taken by 
Americans in the London poor :—“ In America they are kept 
from a fuil sympathy with their poorer brethren, not only by 
the barrier of different social position, but by the more impass- 
able barrier of race. In London the faces of the poor have the 
familiar Anglo-Saxon lineaments. One of the unsuspected 
reasons for that home-feeling which all intelligent Americans 
experience in London is that there they are able to see them- 


selves in tatters. It is this fact especially which causes the g 
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average American to return from even a carriage-ride in the 
East End with some new care for the men and women who have 
to pass their lives in a great city’s closely-crowded quarters,” 
Mr. Woods speaks in specially high terms of the Salvation 
Army, which, “ with all its grotesqueness, stands,” he says, “ for 
a sympathetic and thorough-going attempt to meet the critical 
facts of life under the extremes of poverty and degradation.” 

We cannot do more than mention a few of the more notable 
of the other chapters in the volume; “ Life in New York 
Tenement Houses, as soen by a City Missionary,” by Mr. 
William T. Elsing, a vivid and sympathetically-drawn picture 
of the precarious existence of the American immigrant poor ; 
“The Work of the Andover House in Boston”; “ Among the 
Poor of Chieago”; ‘ Boys’ Clabs in New York”; “ A School 
for Street Arabs,” an informing account of the French system 
of dealing with the “morally abandoned,” as are designated 
those children who are held to have been insufficiently looked 
after by their parents ; and a terrible chapter on the vicissitudes 
of “The Poor in Naples,” by Jessie White Mario, The book 
is extremely well illustrated, the London drawings being from 
the pen—used to happ'er themes—of Mr. Hugh Thomson; it 
<leserves and should obtain a wide success, 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


*“MopERN Women” are not to have it all their own way—in 
Germany, at least. Fin Hansson is the wife of a well-known 
Swedish poet, and, according to Miss Hermione Ramsden, who 
has turned her psychological sketches into strong and attractive 
English, she is a “woman who looks at life through the 
spectacles of a happy marriage.” However that may be, she 
ens herself a writer of courage and independence, though it 
is clear that she has small faith in the Woman’s Rights move- 
ment, either in its social, political, or educational aspects, Six 
typical women, representative of five nationalities, three of 
whom are authoresses, and the other three—mathematician, 
actress, and artist respectively, are portrayed and analysed by 
a seventh “ modern woman,” who writes, we will not say with- 
out prejudice, but at least with distinction and brains. These 
six human docnments “are taken as representatives of woman’s 
intellect and her creative faculty, 1 have little to do with 
Marie Bashkirtseff's pictures in the Luxemburg, Sonia Koval- 
evsky’s doctor’s degree and Prix Bordin, Anne Edgren Leffler’s 
stories and social drama;, Eleonora Duse’s success as a tragedian 
in both worlds, and with all that has made their names famous 
and is publicly known about them. There is only one point 
which I should like to emphasise, and that is the manifestation 
of theie womanly feelings.” Fra Hansson seeks to show that 
the women she mentions, and two others—George Egerton, 
of “Keynotes” renown, and Amalie Skram, the Norwegian 
naturalist—are “out of harmony with themselves,” in spite of 
the question of success and failure, and in spite of the theories 
on which they built their lives. The “modern woman” in her 
scorn of subjection—her repuguance, in some cases, to mother- 
hood, and her refusal to respect the fandamental laws of her 
own nature, is in peril, according to Fru Hansson, of losing 
her womanliness. It is against everything which seems to do 
violence to old ideals that Fru Hansson takes up her parable 
in this wholesome, thongh one-sided, book. 

In the closing months of last year Mr. Edwin Cannan, of 
Balliol College, gave five lectures for the London School of 
Economies and Political Science, in which he endeavoured to 
trace in its historical aspects the growth of “Local Rates in 
England.” It was, of course, impossible to handle the whole 
“subject even in outline ina few popular addresses, and therefore 
Mr. Cannan did well to bow to the inevitable :—* It was necessary 
to select a part, and I have that which interests the urban 
oeeupier who thinks his landlord ought to pay the rates, the 
urban landlord who fails to agree with him, and the rural 
landlord aud farmer who are united in believing it unfair that 


*Mopern Womey. An English Rendering of Laura Marholm 
Hansson's “ Das Buch der Frauen,”’’ By Hermione Ramsden. 
London : John Lane, 

Tue History or Loca Rates ry Evxorayp. By Edwin Cannan. 
Studies in Economics and Political Science.) London and New 

ork: Longmans, Green & Co. 

ALLOTMENTS AND Smatt Hoxtpixcs. By J. L. Green, F.S.S., Author 
of “The Rural Industries of England,’ etc, London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

A Hanpsooxr To tHe Works or Atrrep, Lorp Tennysox. By Morton 
Luce, Author of ‘‘ New Studies in Tennyson.’’ London: George 
Bell & Sons. 


Tue Literary Strupy or tHe Brere. An Account of the Leadirg 


Forms of Literature Represented in the Sacred Writings. By 
Richard G. Moulton, M.A, Ph.D. London: Isbister & Co. 
CassELL’s GAZETTEER oF Great Brirarn anp IREt&nv. Being a 
Complete Topographical Dictionary of the United Kingdom.- With 
Numerous I!ustrations and Sixty Maps. (Fromebridge—Kiltearn. ) 
London, Paris and Melbourne : Cassell & Co. 
Mammars or Lanp anp Sea. By Mrs. Arthur Bell, (Science 


Ladders Series.) 
Phil p & Son 


Illustrated, London and Liverpool: George 








certain kinds of property not possessed by them should escape 


being rated.” In the opening pages the difference between a 
rate and a tax is explained, and this is followed by an historical 
survey of non-statutory rates Jevied up to the end of the 
Elizabethan period. Afterwards a number of miscellaneous 
statutory rates imposed between the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Charles I. are passed in Lrief review; and this, in turn, prepares 
the way for a Seslesne exposition of the Poor-Rate from Tudor 
times to the later Victorian cra. In the final pages of the book 
Mr. Cannan shows the manner in which, by Parliamentary 
enactments, decisions of Cours of Law, and the practice of 
local authorities, local rates lave been, with trifling exceptions, 
assimilated to the Poor-Rate. The authorities quoted are 
indicated either in the text or in ample footnotes; and the value 
rad any excellent and scholarly manual is enhanced by a careful 
index. 

The chief aim which Mr. Green has cet himself in 
“Allotments ard Small Holdings” is to show the manner 
in which the enactments bearing on that subject may be put 
into operation. Mr. Green gives a most useful summary of the 
existing law, and the manual can scarcely fail to be of service to 
those who desire to cultivate a modest strip of land, as well as 
to Parish, District, and County Councillors, to whose discretion 
the working of the Allotments and Small Holdings Acts has 
been, to a large extent, left. Valid reasons are given in these 
pages for the view that if such recent measures are loyally 
carried into operation, they are destined to revive in England 
the yeoman class, who at one time, as Mr. Green does not fail to 
remind us, were the backbone of the nation. The orders issued 
by the Local Government Board in connection with the Local 
Government Act of 1894 are printed in an appendix, together 
with a schedule of legal forms and other necessary papers, 

We confess that we have found Mr. Morton Luce’s ponderous 
“ Haudbook to Tennyson’s Works” a somewhat dull said palentie 
performance. We are of the number—their name is legion 

who prefer t» study English poetry without such aids to 
interpretation, though we are sendy to admit that eome of the 
criticisms and aralytical expositions contained in this volume 
are both thoughtful and acute. Yet the impression left by the 
whole is singularly disappointing; and we find it difficult to 
picture the class of readers who are likely to reap advantage 
from a commentary which seems to us both laboured and 
uninspired. 

There is, no doubt, too much truth in the assertion that but 
one person is willing to read the Bible for every ten who 
are ready in one fashion or another to read books about it. 
Dr. R. G. Moulton thinks that one reason why the number is 
few of those to whom the Bible appeals as literature is—at least, to 
some extent—the forbidding form in which we allow its 
great a to be presented to us. He has therefore written 
for English readers a scholarly handbook on “The Litera 
Study of the Bible.” Ho declares, and we think he makes it 
plain, that the underlying axiom of his manual is that a clear 
grasp of the outer literary form is au essentiat guide to the 
inner matter and spirit; and it isin this sense that he seeks to 
open up the Scriptures. He seeks, in other words, to bring the 
principles of classification to b.ar on the arrangement and 
treatment cf the various books of the Bibje, so that in this 
volume lyrie and epic poetry are separated, and history and 
prophecy are not confused, That is to say, Dr. Moulton sets 
aside, as far as possible, that which is merely mechanical, 
arbitrary, and artificial ; and, by doing so, has done much to throw 
into relief the claims of the various books even when regarded 
merely as literature. This volume ought certainly to draw to 
the study of the Scriptures peopls who at present stand aloof 
from such personal serutiny; and if Dr. Moulton succeeds in 
dispelling the prejudices of even a few fastidious literary critics, 
he will have feos excellent service to the community; for, in 
Lord Bacon's words, “ There never was found in any age of the 
world either religion or law that did so highly exalt the public 
good as the Bible.” The value of the book to preachers and 
students is unquestionable, especially as it is writtea throughout 
with vigour-and freshness. The closing. pages contain an 
ingenious literary index to the Bible, and discuss other points of 
critical interest. 

Cassell’s “ Gazetteer of Groat Britain and Ireland” is 
making steady progress, and promises to be, ia its complete 
form, an accurate and comprehensive topographical work of 
reference. In these days, when changes in every part of the 
United Kingdom are not merely continuous but rapid, the need 
of such a work—abreast of the latest returns of population and 
trade—is obvious. Evident care has been taken in the present 
instance to briog the information not merely about cities and 
towns but also villsges and hamlets up to date. Tho third 
volume (Fromebridge-—Kiltearn) contains many illustrations. 
The arrangement of the work is alphabetical, and at the foot of 
each page are given the names and populations of such places 
as are mentioned in the Census Returns. The distances of these 
places, however, in Great Britain are stated from London, and 
in Ireland from Dublin, There are many text illustrations in 
the volume, chiefly from photographs; and eleven coloured 
foldiug maps increase the practical utility of the work, Whilst, 
of course, the statement of facts is of reeessity brief in most 
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cases, exception is made so far as places of the first importance 
are concerned. In the present volume, for example, there is 
an admirable summary of the latest facts and statistics 
historical, literary, commercial, and social about Glasgow, and 
this is wisely extended to six columns. Hall fills about four 
columns, and Jersey, as the largest and most important of the 
Channel Islands, is also made the subject of an interesting and 
comprehensive article. Where abbreviations are used, due care 
is taken to explain them; and the sense in which such terms 
as “barony,” “ borough,’ “liberty,” “hamlet,” “ township,” 
“chapelry ” is used is also rendered plain at the outset of the 
volume, 

“Mammals of Land and Sea” is the title of the latest 
volume in Messrs. George Philp & Son’s echool manuals 
of natural history. It is written by Mrs. Arthur Bell, and the 
ecientific information which it gives about marsupials, ruminants, 
rodents, and other mammals such as the Siohip-coneaieed 
anthropoid ape, is at once reliable and clear. ‘lhere are many 
illustrations in the volume, and a number of searching questions 
for examination. 
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